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WE have received a copy of the report of the proceedings of 
the Actuarial Society of America recently formed in this city. 
The introduction embraces a short statement of the manner in 
which the association came to be formed, while the report 
proper is a full stenographic report of the proceedings of the 
preliminary meeting, with the speeches made at the banquet, 
and of the second meeting, whereat a constitution and by-laws 
were adopted. The pamphlet is handsomely printed, and cop- 
ies may be obtained by addressing Israel C. Pierson, Actuary 
of the Washington Life Insurance Company, Cortlandt street, 
New York city. 





GOVERNOR Gorpon of Georgia publishes an official notice 
to the effect that all insurance companies doing business in that 
State are required to make to hima semi-annual report showing 
the condition of their business on 30th day of June, which re- 
port must be filed in his office within sixty days from the rst 
day of July. Annual statements as of the previous 31st of De- 
cember will not be accepted as complying with the law in this 
respect. In previous years quite a number of companies have 
been caught tripping on this, having overlooked the require- 
ment for semi-annual statements, and they have had their 
licenses temporarily revoked in consequence. The timely notice 
of the Governor will doubtless save this annoyance for the pres- 
ent year, 





THE Supreme Court of the State of Iowa recently decided 
that the Fidelity and Casualty Insurance Company of this city 
was not entitled to do business in that State because of the law 
of this State which prohibited companies of any other State 
coming here to do more than one kind of business. ‘The court 
held that under the reciprocal conditions of the Iowa laws a 
company doing more than one kind of business could not be 
admitted to Iowa. At the last session of the New York State 
legislature the objectionable law referred to was repealed, and 
in consequence the auditor of Iowa has consented that the Fi- 
delity and Casualty shall continue to do business in that State, 
the objections which the court found having been overcome by 
the repeal of the New York statute referred to. 





Tue fire commissioners of this city have issued a lesser num- 
ber of permits than usual for the keeping and selling of fire- 
works on the Fourth of July. This is certainly commendable. 
They have also issued notice to dealers in fireworks that here- 
after they will not give permits for the sale of rockets, crackers, 
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torpedoes or explosives of a similar nature which have hereto- 
fore been the cause of so many fires on the national holiday. 
This is a most excellent example set by the authorities of the 
leading city of the country, and we hope to see it followed by 
all municipalities in the country. While we are still patriotic 
enough to desire to see our national anniversary properly ob- 
served each year, we fail to see why it should be done with so 
much powder and noise, fraught with such disastrous conse- 
quences to life and property as have characterized the Fourth 
of July observances in the past. 





SURROUNDED by an unlimited and easily accessible supply of 
salt water, it would seem as if New York should be the last place 
to suffer from a shortage of water for fire purposes, but for some 
reason the suggestion which we, in particular, have so often made, 
that the salt water should be utilized by means of a separate 
pumping and distribution system in the lower part of the city 
for fire extinguishment and street washing and sprinkling, has 
never been seriously taken up, although often discussed by the 
press. The latest person to bring the matter up is Benjamin W. 
Hitchcock, whose letter upon the subject to Mayor Grant is 
printed in another column. Mr. Hitchcock may, and we fear 
will, never see his plans adopted, but his ideas are sound. 
The superior qualities of salt over fresh water for putting out 
fire and sprinkling streets are already well known, and the time 
will come here, as it has already in some of the English seaside 
towns, when our people will recognize the wisdom of making 
use of the medium of which so abundant a supply ebbs and 
flows before their very doors. 





Tue editor of The Baltimore Underwriter affects to be 
righteously indignant because Insurance has changed front re- 
garding the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, and now 
accepts advertisements from certain other assessment associa- 
tions that pay their claims in full and have thereby won popu- 
larity. He goes out of his way to assert that certain other jour- 
nals, including THE SpeEcTATOR, have been “retained” by Mr. 
Harper, president of the Mutual Reserve. THE SPECTATOR 
begs to inform him that it is not retained by any insurance 
company—life, fire, accident or any other, or by any insurance 
system. It is our business to treat insurance as we find it, to 
give the news concerning its transactions, and we are free to 
criticise any system or any company that we deem deserving of 
criticism. Can the hide-bound editor of The Underwriter say 
as much? Ashe isa medical examiner for several level pre- 
mium companies and derives a good income from them, he can 
see nothing good in any other system and little to commend 
even in the level premium companies that do not employ him 
to make examinations. With the sanctimoniousness that char- 
acterizes the “ I-am-holier-than-thou ” editor, he declares that 
he belongs to the “old guard,” and will not countenance as- 
sessmentism even to the extent of. accepting advertisements 
from lawful associations that are approved by numerous 
insurance officials and that have become widely popular. 
Fortunately for them, these associations cannot be read out of 
existence by editors who are prejudiced against them by pecuni- 
ary considerations. ‘They are here, are recognized by law, are 
doing an extensive business, and we regard it to be a part of 
our duty, as insurance journalists, to take note of them, There 
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are none so blind as those who will not see. 
conceded that the somersault thrown by Insurance was a most 
remarkable athletic reflecting credit upon the 
gymnastic education of its proprietors, that effort is dwarfed 
into utter insignificance by the unparalleled acrobatic act per- 
formed by the editor of The Underwriter in connection with 
the ever-to-be-remembered “ Dinklespeilism ” exhibition. Zhere 
was a display of ground and lofty tumbling that jerked the per- 
former across the Atlantic so quickly that he never turned a 


While it must be 


exhibition, 


hair or moulted a feather. 





For years the proprietors of breweries have been striving to 
devise some means of averting the danger of explosions in theirs 
malt mills, but (judging from the number of such explosions 
which have occurred of late) without very satisfactory results. 
In a New York brewery where the malt mill is equipped with 
the very latest and most improved magnetic devices for arresting 
iron and steel substances and preventing their reaching the steel 
rollers, there was an explosion the other day, and now it is ex- 
plained that no device has been yet invented which will arrest 
small flinty stones; such a stone is supposed to have come in 
contact with the roller and struck a spark which ignited the 
dust. In some breweries where the inability to prevent such 
mishaps has become recognized, a plan has been adopted whereby 
it is calculated that the force of an explosion in the malt mill 
will be allowed to spend itself without damage to the building. 
A sort of pit or hopper of some fifteen or twenty bushels capacity 
is built beneath the mill. From it a pipe leads to the open air, 
and the expectation is that the downward force of the explosion 
will be counteracted by the device. This may do very well as 
far as it goes, but we have not yet heard of any case in which it 
has been practically tested, and that it will prevent an outbreak 
of fire after an explosion can hardly be expected. It looks as 
though the inventors would have to put their thinking caps on 
again and devise some means whereby stones as well as metallic 
particles can be kept away from the rollers, if an end is to be 
put to the explosions and fires in breweries which occur with 
such unfortunate frequency. 





THE State of Louisiana and the city of New Orleans have 
brought suit against some eighty life, fire and accident insurance 
companies doing business in the State and city to recover license 
fees alleged to be due for the years 1887, 1888 and 1889. The 
amount claimed is $62,950. It is expected that these suits will 
be reached during the present week, but they will have to go to 
the Supreme Court before final decision is reached. Among the 
companies sued are such old and wealthy corporations as the 
Etna Fire, the Continental Fire, the Home Fire, the Mutual 
Life and the Equitable Life. The companies appear to have 
made common cause against the payment of the inequitable and 
exorbitant taxes levied by the State and city, which, it is main- 
tained, are unconstitutional because of their lack of uniformity. 
The act of 1886 provides that a company taking $10,000 in 
premiums should pay a tax of $300, equal to three per cent, and 
from that standpoint jumps to a tax of $50 or more on each 
$10,000, until it reaches $80,000, when the license is $700, equal 
to fourteen-sixteenths of one per cent. It then jumps from 
$80,000 to $100,000 with a license of $700, equal to fourteen- 
twentieths of one per cent. Then from $100,000 to $150,000, 
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license $750, equal to one-half of one per cent. With premiums 
at $300,000 or more the license is $1750, or seven-twelfths of 
one per cent. The Evening States, in its insurance department, 
says that out of eighty-one companies outside of the State of 
Louisiana fourteen received less than $10,000, making the li- 
cense tax equal to six per cent, while nineteen took less than 
$5000, making the tax ten per cent. Every municipality in the 
State has the right to charge the same taxes that the State does, 
but New Orleans is the only city that avails itself of this oppor- 
tunity ; consequently the companies doing business in New Or- 
leans are required to pay double the amount of taxes named 
above. The companies are all willing to pay an equitable and 
uniform tax, but protest against the scale of taxation as embod- 
ied in the act of 1886. The Supreme Court will have to finally 


pass upon the question of the constitutionality of the law. 





THE examiners of the insurance department, Messrs. Shan- 
non and Horan, have submitted to Superintendent Maxwell 
their report of an examination made of the National Benefit 
Society of New York. They find that the society is doing busi- 
ness in three classes, the first admitting members between the 
ages of eighteen and fifty-three, the second between fifty-three 
and sixty-five, and the third, known as the “temperance” sec- 
tion, admitting to membership only total abstainers from intoxi- 
cating liquors between the ages of eighteen and sixty-five. For 
the past three years the society has devoted its attention mainly 
to the building up of its temperance section, and as a conse- 
quence the other sections, or the first named at least, have 
fallen behind. 
accumulated, and for the first class the outlook is not flattering. 


Having lost membership, the liabilities have 


There are quite a number of contested claims, regarding which 
the officers say that they are resisted upon legitimate grounds, 
applicants having made misrepresentations as to their condition 
at the time they made their applications. The officers and di- 
rectors of the society are business men of prominence and 
financial standing, who deciare that the company is going ahead 
and will pay all its liabilities. They propose to devote more 
attention to the temperance section, which is now in an excel- 
lent condition, having $10,000 in hand and no liabilities. ‘They 
have demonstrated that there is a demand for life assurance that 
recognizes the total abstinence principle, and they are prepared 
to furnish it. Mr. Merrill, president of the society, and Mr. 
Mills, treasurer, are wealthy men of excellent business stand- 
ing, who propose to stand by the society and see that every 
legitimate claim is paid. They regard the report of the exam- 
iners as extremely unfair and unjust to them and the society 
and its members. 





Ir has always been an objection to life assurance policies that 
they contain too many conditions, rendering them liable to for- 
feiture. It has been the aim of companies for a number of 
years past to simplify their policies, making them more liberal 
towards the policybolder, and granting them concessions pre- 
viously denied. ‘The Equitable, of this city, has just issued a 
new policy which takes the lead as to simplicity of form and 
entire absence of small-type complications. It is, in fact, as the 
society expresses it, “scarcely more than a sight draft on the 
society,” stipulatirfg that in consideration of the premiums re- 
ceived it will pay the policy at its maturity. Ordinarily the back 
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of a policy is loaded with numerous conditions, which are sel- 
dom read by the policyholder, but which are, nevertheless, a 
portion of the contract. In the new policy of the Equitable 
there are no conditions whatever, and the back of the policy is 
virtually like a sheet of blank paper. For the convenience of 
the policyholder, however, there will be printed upon it, unless 
he otherwise desires, certain information which is classified 
under the head of “ privileges.” These certify that the policy 
becomes incontestable two years from its date, and that a paid- 
up policy will be issued three years from date, if desired. It 
grants absolute freedom of travel and occupation after one year. 
In addition, it provides for a choice of six methods of settle- 
ment upon the completion of the tontine period. These condi- 
tions include the surrender of the policy for its full value either 
in cash, paid-up assurance, an annuity for life, the continuance 
of the policy and the withdrawal of the accumulated profits 
either in cash, paid-up assurance or an annuity. Should the 
assured, however, not care to have these stipulations in print, 
they are omitted entirely and the contract stands simply upon 
its face, which is to pay the amount assured when the policy 
matures. In the application which the assured makes all these 
privileges are fully recited, so that the applicant may under- 
stand in every detail what he is entitled to under the policy for 
which application is made. He is not asked to take his assur- 
ance blindfolded ; to apply for a policy loaded down with con- 
ditions that he knows nothing of ; but the whole is set forth 
simply and concisely in the application itself. In presenting 
this new form of policy the management has acted upon the 
theory that it is better to take their clients fully into their con- 
ficence, and to issue to them a contract regarding which there 
are no reservations, mental or otherwise, but is so plain that the 
veriest tyro in assurance matters may understand it. The 
Equitable has already established a world-wide reputation for 
liberal dealings with its policyholders and for its prompt settle- 
ment of all legitimate claims against it, and this new policy can- 
not fail to enhance its reputation for enterprise and progressive- 
ness in dealing with the subject of life assurance. 





THe Phoenix Mutual matter seems to be in a fair way of set- 
tlement at last. As before reported, the Connecticut legislature 
passed the bill, the ostensible object of which was to prevent 
the president, Mr. Goodman, selling his stock to Senator Mac- 
Farlane, president of the American of Philadelphia, and to vest 
the control of the same in the interests of the policyholders, 
On Friday Governor Bulkeley vetoed the bill in a message 
which we print in another column. The Senate at once took 
the matter up, discussed the veto and then passed the bill over 
the veto by a very large majority. It then went to the House, 
where it received similar treatment, and thus the bill became a 
law notwithstanding the veto. Mr. MacFarlane, whose option 
to purchase expired on Thursday, telegraphed that he would not 
carry out the terms of sale. It is now understood that a Hart- 
ford syndicate will purchase Mr. Goodman’s interest for 
$250,000, or one-half what Mr. MacFarlane was willing to pay 
for it, and that eventually this stock will be retired so as to 
make the company purely mutual. While it is to be regretted 
that an appeal was made to the legislature to reform the man- 
agement of a chartered corporation, where property rights were 
involved to such an extent, it is a matter of congratulation that 


the policyholders of that company are likely to secure the con- 
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trol of its management for the future. Mr. Goodman evidently 
conceived that he had a very large speculation in hand, and the 
policyholders naturally took alarm at the idea of their interests 
being bodily transferred to a stranger to enable Mr. Goodman 
to pocket a very large sum of money. A meeting of policyhold- 
ers will be held this fall, when a definite determination will 
doubtless be reached as to the absorption by them of the stock 
interests that have heretofore controlled the company. It is 
hoped in this connection that the officers of the company, aside 
from the president, who have worked honestly and faithfully in 
its interests for so many years, will now have an opportunity to 
still further display their ability and capacity, and bring the 
Phoenix once more to the front among the active, live and pro- 
gressive companies. 
x x , * % 

As we have stated in our previous issues, we regard it as ex- 
tremely unfortunate that there should be any occasion for ap- 
plying to the legislature to interfere with the vested rights of 
chartered corporations and the interests of stockholders in such 
corporations. ‘The precedent is an extremely bad one, and may 
be used in future as a club with which to terrorize insurance 
and other enterprising companies ot that State. The rights of 
individuals to their investments, made in accordance with law, 
should not be made the football of any legislature, especially 
one that has laid itself open to such suspicions as have attached 
to the Connecticut body. We are informed that there were 
lobbyists hanging about the halls of the legislature, who were 
in close communion with certain members, who did not scruple 
to blackmail persons interested in legislation. We are credibly 
informed that one insurance company paid out to this lobby a 
very considerable sum, and that a demand was made upon an- 
other company for similar blackmail; but the company refused 
to contribute to the support of this corrupt combination of lob- 
byists and legislators. While this body adjourned on Friday of 
last week, it is, nevertheless, the same body that will convene 
again for the next legislative session. Having succeeded in 
passing one bill over the Governor’s veto, and thus made to feel 
its power, there is no telling what excesses it may indulge in at 
its next meeting. 








THE AMERICAN FACULTY OF ACTUARIES. 


HE SPECTATOR has been urging upon the actuaries of 
this country the propriety of effecting an organization to 
promote actuarial science and create a community of interests 
among actuaries. A plan to this end was mapped out in our issue 
of September, 1873. Itis gratifying to note that the actuaries 
have at last realized the importance of such an institution, 
which has resulted in the organization of the “ Actuarial Society 
of America” within the past few weeks. The active member- 
ship of this society is limited to those who are connected with 
actuarial pursuits, and is necessarily small. 

The actuaries of this country, for the most part, may be 
styled “ self-made.” We have no school or college which gives 
any attention to actuarial science. Our “self-made” actuaries, 
like many of the “self-made” doctors of former days, are pro- 
ficient and are a credit to the profession ; but, few will doubt 
the propriety of training and educating men in this branch of 
learning, which is to life insurance what architecture is to build- 
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ers, what the medical profession is to medicine, and the legal 
profession is to law. We are now authoritatively able to, 
announce that a school for the study of actuarial science under 
the name of “The American Faculty of Actuaries” will be 
established in the city of Philadelphia, and it is expected that 
it will be in practical operation by October or November of 
the present year. G. 
Fouse of Philadelphia, who presented the necessity for such a 
school in a very able address before the convention of Mutual 
Life and Accident Underwriters held in Chicago in June, 
1888. A committee was appointed by that convention to 
consider the feasibility of establishing such a school, and 
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The project was first proposed by L. 


recommended to the convention, recently held in Washington, 
that it be established ; but the recommendation evoked a strong 
opposition from a class of companies which have not yet realized 
that life insurance is a science, and needs to be directed by 
men who are trained and skilled in the science of life under- 
writing. 

The committee which reported to the convention was com- 
posed of L. G. Fouse and W. S. Campbell of Philadelphia, Geo. 
D. Eldridge of Washington, and Isidor Bush of St. Louis. 
These gentlemen have given the project careful and thoughtful 
consideration, and are convinced that the time is propitious for 
establishing such a school, and that it will be largely patronized 
by clerks in insurance departments, professors of mathematics, 
and persons in the employ of life insurance organizations. 
These gentlemen therefore, propose to establish the Faculty as 
a private enterprise. It will be regularly incorporated under the 
laws of Pennsylvania, and its objects, as set forth in the charter, 
are as follows : 

(a) For the dissemination of light and knowledge on the subject of life and 
casualty assurance. 

(4) For the application of mathematical science, or the doctrine of proba- 
bilities, to the affairs of life, or to any natural state or contingency whereof 
the occurrence is susceptible of calculation by way of average. 

(c) For the consideration of all monetary questions, involving separately or 
in combination the mathematical doctrine of probability and the principles of 
interest. 

The Faculty will be governed by a president, secretary, treas- 
urer, executive council and board of directors. A competent 
head master or instructor, skilled in actuarial science, will be 
employed, who will devote his whole time to the Faculty. A 
comprehensive library relating to the objects and purposes of 
The membership will be divided 
Fellows and Associates, 


the Faculty will be established. 
Fellows are 
those who have either completed the course of study and 


into two classes, namely : 


received a diploma, or have passed a satisfactory examination by 
the examining board. In other words, only educated actuaries 
Any person engaged in the business of life 
assurance in any capacity may be an Associate. 


can be Fellows. 
The member- 
ship dues of either Fellows or Associates will be $15 yearly, and 
Students will pay $100 
tuition the first year and $50 every subsequent year, until they 
have completed the course of study and received a diploma, 
when the degree of Doctor of Actuarial Science may be con- 
ferred upon them, when they will be entitled to be elected Fel- 


the cost of life membership $150. 


lows. 

The course of study, as shown by the prospectus, to be pur- 
sued by the students, is far-reaching, and embraces the follow- 
ing : 

Interest—Simple, compound and effective rates ; differences between such 
rates ; binomial theorem and convergency of series ; differential and integral 


calculus ; exponential series ; the value of force of interest and formulas for 
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approximating same ; present values ; discounts, formulas therefor, and force 
of discounts. 

Annutties Certain—Simple and compound interest, the present values 
thereof ; amounts and present values of perpetuities; formulas for amounts 
and present values of annuities; deferred annuities; connection between 
annuity values at nominal and effective rates of interest ; continuous annui- 
ties, formulas for their amounts and present values ; annuity payable and 
interest convertible at periods of different duration. 

The best method for keeping the accounts of life and casualty offices ; 
methods of observing the mortality experience of a company with relation to 
geographical distribution of diseases, sex, etc.; how original data should be 
compiled ; force of mortality; intensity of life; graduation of mortality 
tables ; adjustment of tables of mortality; how life expectation tables are 
constructed ; interpolation, summation, graphic notation ; study of Gompertz’s 
Hypothesis of the Law of Mortality ; how to construct commutation tables, 
and how to use them; the theory of logarithms; decimal arithmetic and 
decimal notation ; the element and theory of probabilities ; amalgamation and 
its effects; geometrical and arithmetical progression; algebra as used in 
actuarial calculations ; notation ; law and practice of life assurance ; climatic 
influences upon human life ; insurable interest ; the best mode of procedure 
in the actuarial investigation of offices ; general law of average ; vital statistics 
so far as they relate to life and casualty assurance ; methods of distributing 
surplus ; value of the decrement from causes other than death in determining 
the cost of assurance ; methods of determining whether the mortality actually 
experienced is in accordance with that assumed ; doctrine and laws of chance ; 
the Columnar method of computing life contingencies ; actuarial consideration 
of diseased and impaired lives ; the value of medical selection and the mone- 
tary effect of secession ; contingent reversionary interests ; endowment assur- 
ances ; endowment annuities; valuation of policies with limited premiums 
and with unlimited premiums ; warranties expressed and implied, and insur- 
ance contracts. 


The plan of instruction is somewhat similar to that adopted 
by the Chautauqua Circle. The instructor or headmaster will 
prepare study sheets for every mathematical or insurance prob- 
lem presented in the course of study adopted by the executive 
Everv sheet will contain a problem and a compreten- 
To illustrate : 


council. 
sive rule by which it may be solved. 

Problem—Find the present value at four per cent interest convertible end 
of any year of every annual payment of one dollar by the insured, during the 
term of ten years, and contingent upon his remaining in the company according 
to the Assessment Decrement Table. 

Rule—Divide one by the amount of one dollar, at four per cent compound 
interest, each year for the number of years the present value of the annuity is 
to be ascertained ; multiply the quotient thus obtained by the number remain- 
ing in the company at the beginning of the second and subsequent years of the 
Decrement Table, calling the second year of such table the first year of calcu- 
lation, and divide the product by 1000, and the result will be the present value 
of one dollar life annuity, payable at the end of each year during the term. 

ee | EPL e eee eee , Student. 


Only one sheet at a time in systematic order will be sent to a 
student. If astudent is unable to comprehend the rule and 
solve the problem contained on any sheet, he will write to the 
instructor for further light, and thereafter all study sheets sent 
to him will relate to the principle involved in the unsolved prob- 
lem until he has thoroughly mastered it, when a new subject will 
be taken up. The instructor will keep a record of the successes 
and failures of students in solving problems, and at the end of 
every six months the students will be arranged in classes accord- 
ing to qualifications. Each class may meet in session for the 
purpose of debate and receiving personal instruction once or 
twice a year, with the approval and consent of the executive 
council. The classes will probably meet during the summer 
vacations at some suitable resort where the headmaster and offi- 
cers of the Faculty will be in attendance. 

We are informed that enough persons have already expressed 
their willingness to become students to justify the organization 
of the Faculty, and this fact, together with the well-known deter- 
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mination and energy of its promoters, assures its success. The 
Faculty will not be run in the interest of any plan of insurance, 
its sole purpose being to qualify persons to practice the profes- 
sion of actuary. The latest developments in the application of 
mathematical science or the doctrine of probabilities to the 
affairs of life will govern in the construction of text books and 
study sheets. A student of average ability can complete the 
course of study in about two years. There are in this country 
about 400 life insurance organizations, having about $4,000,000,- 
ooo at risk, that are doing business at random without the advice 
of any persons skilled in the science of life underwriting. If 
the managers of these societies had the disposition to employ 
skilled actuaries, they could not be found in this country. The 
Faculty, therefore, becomes the medium of supplying a long-felt 
need, and affords an excellent opportunity to young men to pre- 
pare themselves for positions of trust and responsibility that 
await them. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE UNDERWRITERS MUTUAL OF ATLANTA. 
[To THE EpItTorR oF THE SPECTATOR. ]} 


The rather extended mention of the Underwriters Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany by an Atlanta correspondent, who signs himself ‘‘ Tart,” in your issue 
of June 13 should not pass unnoticed. 

Your correspondent implies that there is disappointment in certain quarters 
over the course of the management, and is informed that several gentlemen, 
whose names are given, who were originally interested as stockholders, have 
disposed of their holdings and severed their connection with the company. 
We beg to state that one of the gentlemen mentioned, Clarence Knowles, is 
still a stockholder. Of the other eight, three, representing $2000, pleaded 
want of funds, which no one can deny is a most excellent reason for selling. 
Four of the others, each in turn when the company was organizing, expressed 
a willingness to accept active work in its management. We trust we are not 
out of order when we suggest that there may be some connection between these 
facts and the disappointment referred to. Possibly the ‘‘ tartness” of your 
correspondent is traceable to the same cause. All of these gentlemen are our 
personal friends, as well as accomplished underwriters, and we regret that 
their names have been published in this connection; but for this we are in no 
wise responsible. 

The occasion of this withdrawal is seized upon by ‘‘ Tart” as a fitting time 
to offer to the management of the Underwriters Mutual some advice as to the 
policy the company should pursue, and to indicate the direful results to be 
apprehended in case his advice is not heeded. When the Atlanta Home was 
organized seven years ago, and for some time after, the same lugubrious pre- 
dictions were heard, but its success isacknowledged by the insurance fraternity 
generally to have been phenomenal, It is proper to state that Joel Hurt, who 
has had the entire management of the Atlanta Home since organization, will, 
as president of the Underwriters Mutual, give his personal attention to the 
affairs of the new company. 

The Underwriters Mutual is organized on a broad basis, and we propose to 
make its influence felt wherever we enter to do business. Our plan of inter- 
esting the agents of the company as stockholders commends itself to the un- 
derwriters of the country, and the letters that we are constantly receiving ask- 
ing for stock and applying for agencies evidence approval of our course. It 
will probably gratify ‘‘ Tart” to know that about $150,000 of our stock is 
already held by insurance men. We propose that at least one good company, 
doing a general business, shall be largely owned by the agents, who are the 
mud-sills of the work, and that they shall share in its success, and we are con- 
fident the result will show, when we begin business regularly next January, 
that we are on the right line. 

In justice to the company and its management, we ask that this communi- 
cation be published. Yours very truly, 

ATLANTA, GA., June 22. J. R. Nutrine, Secretary, 
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Standard of Valuation for Assessment Assurance. 


THE following paper, upon the topic named, was prepared by L, G. Fouse, 
by request, for presentation at the recent convention of Mutual Life and Ac- 
cident Underwriters, It was denied publication in the official report of the 
proceedings, but the columns of THE SPECTATOR being open at all times for 
the intelligent discussion of all subjects pertaining to life assurance, we cheer- 
fully give it place : 


‘* Why is the proposition to apply the present legal standard of valuation to 
assessment companies that collect money in advance, subversive of the princi- 
ples underlying the business and against the interests of the insuring public, 
and what is a proper standard of valuation for assessment contracts?” 

This question was prompted by the fact that a bill was introduced in the 
legislature of Connecticut, and had been favorably reported by the commit- 
tee, in which it was proposed to apply the present standard of valuation to all 
policies issued by assessment companies in which any part of the premium is 
paid in advance. While the bill in question did not contemplate making such 
valuation a test of solvency, it nevertheless provided that any deficiency be- 
tween the valuation and the assets of the company must be reported as a lia- 
bility, or as an amount to be raised by assessment. 

This would be the equivalent of compelling a company to give notice to the 
public that it is insolvent, and the effect of such notice would prove as disas- 
trous to the welfare and existence of a company as would the application of 
the standard of valuation as a test of solvency. 

The question under consideration assumes that the present standard of val- 
uation, being based on the Actuaries’ Table and interest at four per cent per 
annum, if applied to assessment companies that collect money in advance, 
would be against the interests of the insuring public and would be subversive 
of the principle upon which assessment insurance is founded, I am prepared 
to show that this assumption is correct. 

To this end, let us first inquire what benefit the present standard or system 
of valuation has been to the insuring public. In reviewing the list of failures 
of legal reserve life companies, we find that they were credited in their last 
official reports with having in the reserve (representing the value of their poli- 
cies) about $100,000,000, or a sum almost equal to one-fifth of the total capi- 
tal stock of all the national banks in the United States. What benefit was 
this vast accumulation to the insuring public? The receivers took it, and, 
from the best information I can gather, did not return ten per cent of it to 
the rightful owners. It certainly was no protection to the insured, but, on 
the contrary, it was the immediate or direct cause of failure in every instance, 
and the responsibility of depriving the insured of their protection and causing 
the loss of their money are chargeable to that system of valuation which it is 
proposed to extend to the assessment plan. 

If we review the record of existing companies, we find that they now have 
in the reserve fund nearly $600,000,000, or a sum in excess of the combined 
capital of all the national banks in the United States. Is it to the interest of 
the insuring public to have all this money hoarded up in the large commercial 
centres, subject to hazards that are well known and generally feared? The 
large army of adherents of the assessment system answer ‘* No.” 

We also infer from the experience of the same companies that not more than 
one-half of the policies on which this reserve is held will ever become claims, 
and, therefore, one-half of the reserve now held will be released, except to 
the extent of that maintained under paid-up policies, which will render such 
released portion of the reserve liable to be absorbed or expended in a manner 
not intended by or agreeable to the unfortunate people, who, through force 
of circumstances, are obliged to forfeit their policies. 

The twenty-nine legal reserve companies reporting to the New York insur- 
ance department had in force at the close of 1888 $2,761,577,128 insurance. 
During the year of 1888 they lost by lapse $121,013,284, or 4 4-10 per cent, 
and by surrender $54,153,514. or I 9-10 per cent—a total decrement from the 
two causes (which are wholly ignored in the construction of their premium 
rates) of 6 3-10 per cent. Foreach $1 paid in claims these companies were 
released in 1888 from an insurance liability of $3.60 by lapse and surrender. 
The statistics of the companies show the average duration of their terminated 
policies to be over eight years, and their average premium per $1000 insur- 
ance to be $41. Hence, the companies received on account of the policies so 
terminated in 1888 $57,614,448, and the reserve thereon, as near as I can esti- 
mate, would be $34,568,668.80. They paid during the year for lapsed, sur- 
rendered and purchased policies $11,234,568.71, leaving a balance unac- 
counted for of $23,332, 100,09. 

Through the present legal standard of valuation about one-half of this large 
sum was wrongfully collected from the Se and retained by the com- 
panies. If the results of a single year show certain policyholders to have been 
wronged out of over $23,000,000, less what would be a proper surrender 
charge, for the benefit of other policyholders, officers and agents, what exhibit 
would it make if we would extend the calculation to all the years of the com- 
panies with such modifications as would seem just and proper. The result 
would simply be appalling. 

It may be claimed that the foregoing calculation is not fair to the com- 
panies, because for some of the surrender policies, paid-up policies have been 
issued on which the reserve must be maintained. This, no doubt, is to some 
extent the case, but I question whether it would amount to ten per cent of the 
money not accounted for. 

If the companies in their official statements would give the reserve belong- 
ing to lapsed, surrendered and purchased policies, and show what disposition 
is made of it, and would also state separately the reserve on paid-up or non- 
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premium paying policies, it would not be necessary in discussing this subject 
to resort to assumptions. 

For the reasons already given, I believe the present system of valuation to 
be fruitful of much evil, and yet I freely admit that under the old or legal 
reserve plan of life insurance, under existing laws, it could not be dispensed 
with without giving rise to greater evils. Under that plan, the premiums are 
limited, the companies have no resources beyond what they derive from pre- 
miums and the accretions thereon, and it is, therefore, proper that the State 
should require the companies to have on hand the present value of policies. 

It is not my purpose to attempt to revolutionize the old system. It is hard 
to reform an old toper; but I claim for the new system of life insurance, 
having a constituency of over 2,000,000 people, the right to say what standard 
of valuation, if any, shall be applied, so that its distinctive and meritorious 
features may be retained. 

The underlying principle of modern assessment insurance is not to limit or 
circumscribe with technicality that which is beyond the power of man to con- 
trol. We cannot control mortality or the rates of interest, yet these two ele- 
ments are limited and fixed by the present standard of valuation applicable to 
old line insurance. Under the assessment principle, these elements are not 
limited by law, but the expense element, which can to a certain extent be con- 
trolled by paying high or low salaries, high or low rents, etc., is usually lim- 
ited in the assessment contracts, and under the laws of most of the States 
must be specified or separately stated. The expense element under the old 
system is not limited. 

It will, therefore, be seen that the real distinction between the two systems 
is that the old limits by law the income for the discharge of policy claims, and 
places no limit on the expense feature, while the new limits the expense 
feature only. The income of the latter, or new system, for the discharge of 
policy claims depends upon the needs of the company. 

Under the assessment contract the liability of the company and the assured 
are always equal, or form an equation. It is only the difference between the 
liability of the company and the premium liability of the insured that is valued 
under the old standard, and it necessarily follows that where no difference 
exists there is nothing to value. 

It is, therefore, subversive of the principles underlying our system of insur- 
ance to attempt to apply a standard of valuation which does not apply, and 
cannot be applied without destroying its most meritorious and peculiarly dis- 
tinctive features. 

But the Hon. O. R. Fyler, Commissioner of the State of Connecticut, says 
that certain companies in his State which qualify under the assessment law, 
issued contracts in which both the liability of the company and of the insured 
are limited, and continued to issue them until he insisted that they must 
either remove the premium limit or comply with the old line law. In this he 
did right, and is to be commended for it. The companies complained of, I 
believe, have since incorporated the assessment or feature of unlimited liability 
on the part of the insured, in their contracts. Now the Commissioner says 
that while this feature has been incorporated in their contracts, it was inserte | 
in such a way as to lead the public to believe that the current premiums would 
be sufficient to sustain the contracts, when in fact they are not. He asks that 
a remedy be provided to cure this evil, and that is why the subject of valuing 
assessment policies has-been before the Connecticut legislature. Education 
and competition, while slow, will in the end work the most satisfactory cure. 
For my part, I cannot see how a company having an assessment clause in its 
policy contract can conceal or mislead the public. Thousands of agents 
representing old line and co-operative companies not only call attention to the 
clause, but labor to mislead the people into believing that, in addition to the 
regular advance dues, the members are liable to be assessed for the full death 
rate of the company. Such misrepresentation can only produce a temporary 
effect. “ Truth crushed to earth shall rise again,” and must prevail against 
misrepresentation of any kind. 

I had a lengthy interview with the Commissioner on this subject, and I am 
satisfied that he is not prejudiced, but is simply acting in the line of what he 
believes to be his duty for the public good. He concedes that the bill in its 
original shape does not provide a proper standard of valuation for assessment 
contracts, and he has been endeavoring to determine what is or would be a 
proper standard. 

It is only a question of time when the assessment companies themselves, 
which collect money in advance with a view of equating the cost of insurance, 
will apply to the legislatures of the several States to enact into a law a proper 
standard of valuation, for the purpose of determining from time to time 
whether or not a further assessment is necessary, and for the further purpose 
of preventing companies from adopting rates at haphazard. 

In 1882, when it became apparent that the lax laws then existing in relation 
to assessment insurance were being taken advantage of by both ignorant and 
unscrupulous persons, a committee representing assessment companies for- 
mulated a law for the better regulation and government of assessment insur- 
ance, the substance of which has been enacted by nearly every State in the 
Union. The progressive representatives of assessment insurance can again 
and always be relied on to ask and work for any legislation the exigencies of 
the times may require. 

A great many assessment companies have discarded, and others will do the 
same, the feature of collecting after death. There areanumber of companies 
which collect periodically, regardless of the death rate, an amount which they 
believe will sustain the policies through life, without making further assess- 
ments, but reserve the right to make such further assessments if necessary. 
This plan is meeting with favor, and to my mind is infinitely more equitable 
than the after-death assessment plan; but if the rates be adopted at hap- 
hazard, and simply to suit the preconceived notions of persons, often incom- 
petent to determine what is a proper rate, I fear the disposition will prevail, 
on account of making it easy to do business, to place the rates so low as to 
render further assessments necessary, when not expected by the insured, 
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The next question that confronts us then, is, how can abuse in this respect 
be avoided or cured? I answer, first, by educating the people as to what are 
safe and equitable level rates for the several ages ; and second, by the appli- 
cation of a proper standard of valuation, not the existing standard, to deter- 
mine whether the funds of a company equal the difference between the present 
value of the sum insured and the present value of the future assumed premiums, 
discounted by the decrement table and interest at four per cent. If the funds 
of a company are not equal to such valuation, or within say twenty per cent of 
the same, it should be compelled by law to make further assessments to cover 
the deficiency. 

In the first part of my argument, I showed that the legal reserve companies, 
after an average existence of nearly half a century, when the bulk of their 
policyholders have attained an age when lapses are comparatively few, are 
released from an insurance liability of $3.60 to each $1 paid in claims. If 
we examine the data of insurance companies, we find a remarkable degree of 
constancy in the lapse rate. As advocates of the new system or principles of 
life insurance, we hold that it is not proper to accumulate a reserve on the 
assumption that every policy issued will become a claim, when all experience 
shows that, on an average, only one-half becomes claims. It makes a 
great difference to the insuring public whether or not a valuation is based on 
the total decrement or the death decrement alone. The former makes a 
material reduction in the premiums, and is just as scientific, and the case of 
an assessment company (which does not limit its resources or the liability of 
the insured under policy contracts) is infinitely more secure than the valuation 
under a contract which limits the premium liability based on the death decre- 
ment. 

Believing that the best way to bring this subject properly before the public 
is to make a beginning, I have taken the data as reported by twelve compa- 
nies and compiled by the secretary of the executive committee and published 
on page 110 (referred to as Exhibit C) of the proceedings of the thirteenth 
annual convention of assessment companies, as the basis for constructing 
commutation tables, which I shall present herewith, Through the courtesy of 
the secretary of the executive committee, I was enabled to add another year's 
business to the data referred to and extend it to the eleventh policy year. 


EXPLANATION OF TABLES. 


No. 1.—Represents the number of persons exposed at the respective ages 
and the deaths and lapses for such ages, frora the first to the eleventh years of 
policies, inclusive. ° 

No. 2.—This table is based on the same data as No. 1, with the exception 
that the first three years of policies were omitted, thus making this the more 
conservative table of the two. It will be observed that the percentage of 
decrement in table No. I, is, on an average, about three per cent higher 
than it isin No. 2. In view of the fact that lapses within the first three years 
of policies are more of a detriment than an advantage, I deemed it advisable 
to exclude the first three policy years in forming a basis for constructing com- 
mutation tables. 

No. 3.—The original data of Table No. 2 were adjusted by Woolhouse’s 
method, which gave quite satisfactory results—very little adjustment by in- 
spection having been required. The mathematical law of the function being 
known, I interpolated the terms from age twenty-eight, the commencement 
of Table No. 2, to age twenty. As the original data do not extend beyond 
seventy, I adopted the Actuaries’ Table after that age, and it will be noticed 
that the harmony is perfect. As a further conservative measure I assumed 
that the deaths occurred according to the Actuaries’ Table, which is higher 
than the assessment experience. 

No. 4.—From Table No. 3 I constructed the commutation columns given in 
this table, using four per cent interest. The column Dx denotes the dis- 
counted number of living at any age x, and Cx the discounted deaths given 
in Table No. 3. For the sake of convenience and uniformity in discounting, 
I used the power of ,'9, corresponding with the number indicating the age 
of the insured, as for example, at age twenty, the first year (,1),) *° was em- 
ployed. 

No. 5.—From the commutation columns given in Table No, 4 I constructed 
the annuities presented in this table. The concave curve in the decrement 
table causes a convex curve in the annuity table, which becomes to some de- 
gree a disturbing element in the valuation at certain ages. However, if a 
margin of twenty per cent be allowed, and the valuation be made for the pur- 
pose only of determining whether or not further assessment is necessary, and 
not to test the sufficiency of the contributions of the individual members, then 
this table is all right. The annuity table constructed by me, and reported on 
page 174 of the sixth edition of Tabor’s ‘‘ Three Systems of Life Insurance,” 
(notation 4.x +?) might be extended and used with satisfactory results, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the value of individual policies. The 4x+/ column 
referred to was discounted by the thirty American office decrement, and four 
per cent according to age and policy years, for the period of probable life, and 
was then adjusted. It should be extended for whole life, and if used to value the 
premiums derived by dividing the 47x column by the Vx column, the result 
will. represent a compromise between the decrement of the thirty old line 
offices and the twelve assessment offices. From the commutation tables given 
in Table No. 4 it can be readily determined what fixed net premiums should 
be charged, and what amount of money should be set aside as a reserve by a 
company collecting in advance stated dues for the purpose of equating the 
cost of insurance. Examples of the values of policies for the first, fifth and 
tenth years are given in this table, and these values represent the amount of 
money that a company should have on hand for the respective policy years, in 
order to avoid making further assessments. In actual practice a company 
will gain from 0 to 60 per cent through medical selection, and on account of 
that and other contingent. profits or earnings, an assessment would not be 
actually necessary and should not be required by law until the accumulated 
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fund falls twenty per cent below the value of policies, as indicated by the = 
above standard. 
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RECAPITULATION AND CONCLUSIONS, 


First—The present legal standard of valuation renders the premiums fully 
one-third higher than necessary to cover the cost of insurance, as shown by 
past experience, and circumscribes ninety per cent of the accumulations with 
technicalities, so that the companies are in constant danger of bankruptcy, 
through decline in rates of interest, rise in mortality, depreciation of securi- 
ties, and intrigues of wreckers. 

Second—The present legal standard has made it possible for officers and 
agents of defunct and existing old line companies, wreckers and receivers, to 


wrong policyholders out of several hundred million dollars. and therefore, it 
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should not be extended to companies to which it does not now apply. 
so would be retrograding. 

Third—The present legal standard of valuation applies only to contracts in 
which the liability of the insured is limited. It should apply to all contracts 
under which the cost through life is limited to maximum rates at age of entry, 
whether the company issuing such contract qualifies under the level premium 
or assessment law. 

Fourth—Said standard should not and cannot apply to companies that by 
contract make the insured the insurers, or liable for the full discharge of 
policy claims. The manner in which the money is raised cuts no figure. 
When the liability of the members as individuals are equal to the liability of 
the company, or the two form an equation, there is nothing to value. 

Fifth—A proper standard for the valuation of assessment policies, or poli- 
cies under which the insured is also insurer, is one based on the decrement 
experience, and such a standard can only be applied to companies that under- 
take to equate or level up the cost of insurance through life, and then only to 
ascertain periodically whether the funds of the company are sufficient for such 
purpose, and if not, what further assessment is necessary, No valuation 
should be applied to natural premium or after death assessment contracts. 

Sixth—The accumulations of assessment companies, whether valued or not, 
applicable to the discharge of policy claims, must be held as a surplus and a 
trust, in which the membership can only have an undivided interest until the 
contingency insured again$t happens, or the policy terminates. Recognizing 
the individual or divided interests of members, according to the value of their 
policies, would at once destroy the distinctive and meritorious features of the 
assessment plan. 

Seventh—The only purpose to be accomplished by valuing assessment poli- 
cies, sustained by the payment of a level rate, is, to prevent companies from 
adopting rates at haphazard, and to determine from time to time whether or 
not a further assessment is necessary, in order to maintain equity among the 
members, and enable companies to discharge their current obligations, without 
encroaching upon the funds necessary for the discharge of their future obliga- 
tions. 

Eighth—The standard of valuation proposed by me, to be applied to assess- 
ment policies, sustained bya level rate, embodying provision for further 
assessment if necessary, being conservative almost to a fault (as will be seen 
by comparing the percentage of decrement in Tables Nos. 1 and 2), a margin 
of twenty per cent should be allowed before a further assessment should be 
required by law. The gain from selection, increase in interest earnings, and 
from lapses above the assumed rate, may cure a twenty per cent deficiency 
within a quingennial period. 

Ninth—A valuation of assessment policies of the class referred to once 
every five years, or quinquennially, is often enough. The insurance depart- 
ments usually receive three cents for each policy valued, and as the proposed 
valuation is not made as a test of solvency, but simply to determine whether 
or not further assessment is necessary, it would entail an uncalled for expense 
upon the policyholders of this class to make a yearly valuation. A knowledge 
on the part of the companies that a valuation will be made even five years 
hence, will make them more conservative and careful, in order that such 
valuation, when made, may not be to their discredit. 

Tenth—Any effort to apply the present legal standard to assessment poli- 
cies sustained by a level rate, or to apply any standard of valuation to policies 
kept in force by variable rates, according to the mortality needs of the com- 
panies, should be uncompromisingly opposed. The subject of valuation, 
however, should receive serious consideration from a certain class of assess- 
ment companies, and when a proper standard shall have been agreed upon, it 
should be enacted into a law in any State that is ripe for such legislation, and 
it should be thoroughly tried, and its practical operation ascertained before an 
effort should be made to enact such a law in other States, 


To do 





Poisoned Water. 

Dr. Cyrus Epson, of the Health Department of this city, says that the 
water supply—from dug or driven wells—of twenty towns he visited last 
year was impure, and in most cases its pollution caused prevalence of typhoid 
fever. Wherever persons are congregated in houses and villages this ‘‘ filth 
disease "—discreditable to the boasted civilization of the nineteenth century— 
is epidemic. From Greenland to India, from England to China, it holds fatal 
sway. Yet it is easily preventable, but its ravages grow more deadly from 
year to year, the teachings of science, confirmed by experience, seeming to be 
lost on the people at large. Elaborating and illustrating this expression, he 
talked as follows to a recent Commercial Advertiser interviewer : 

“The fever is rarely due to any other cause than polluted water, milk or 
meat, and is most frequently propagated by contaminated well water. It is 
safe to say that there is not a well in the country the water of which it is 
safe to drink. Hence most of the cases of typhoid occurring in this city in 
the fall are caused by water drunk from wells during the summer outing. 
Those wells furnish nice, sweet-tasting water, which will impress the drinker 
with its purity; but they are really what the Bible calls ‘ whited sepulchres.’ 
The wells are sunk near the houses, often under the floors of the kitchens, 
near which are built the cesspools. The wells dtaw their supply of water 


from inverted cones, the base of which is the ground surface. The cesspools 
contaminate the cones, and the germs of typhoid are thus spread. 
“Another cause of the fever is ice-lice, from infected water, which have 
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been shown to be a source of danger. The germ is not destroyed by extreme 
cold. The germs that caused the Plymouth epidemic were exposed to a tem- 
perature of twenty-two degrees below zero, Dr. Fordyce Barker recently 
showed that, of twenty-two cases of typhoid fever developed at a popular 
watering place in this State during one of last summer's months, it was 
found that only those who used ice from a lake near by were affected. This 
ice was cut from a point near the entrance of a sewer, which drained the town 
or a portion of it. The use of this ice was stopped, and the epidemic ceased. 
Milk may be the carrier of typhoid germs, and may become infected either 
through the water used in washing cans or get the germs through the 
digestive system of the cow.” 

The conclusions, based upon well-authenticated data, are thus summed up 
by Dr. Edson, and they impress anew, for immediate and universal application, 
the constant need cf cleanliness and use of the safeguard of a high degree of 
heat applied to water, milk and meat for human consumption : 

‘* First, the typhoid is due to a germ, in bacillus typhosus ; second, this 
germ is contained in the sputa of typhoid fever patients ; and, thirdly, the 
bacillus typhosus is easily destroyed by disinfection with efficient agents, such 
as heat, mercuric bichloride and carbolic acid. Typhoid fever never infects 
the atmosphere ; never arises de novo, and the causes of the disease in the 
order of their frequency are as follows: First, infected water ; second, in- 
fected milk ; third, infected ice; fourth, digital infections; fifth, infected 


meat,” 





The Citizens Insurance Company of Pittsburgh. 

Tue above named well-known company has been in business since 1849. It 
has a capital of $500,000. Its total assets, January 1, 1889, amounted to 
$693,907. Its total income last year was $284,006, while it paid losses 
amounting to $157,134. It had at the first of the year a surplus of $13,101. 
The Citizens in past years saw some pretty hard times, having met and 
promptly paid very heavy losses, so that at one time its surplus was entirely 
exhausted and showed some thousands of dollars to the bad. A steady im- 
provement has been going on, however, for several years, and last year it 
showed an excess of income over expenditures of $27,312, which placed its 
surplus again on the right side, as above stated, to the amount of over $13,000. 
The Citizens is doing business generally throughout the country and stands 
high in the estimation of agents and propertyowners. It has the reputation 
of paying its losses promptly and equitably, and its managers rank high as 
underwriters of ability. William D. Johnston is president of the company, 
and J. R. Snively, secretary, Its business for the current year thus far shows 
a gain over that of last year, and the careful methods adopted by the manage- 
ment will undoubtedly make this a very prosperous year for the company. 





Fire Losses in the United States in 1888. 

From The Chronicle Fire Tables we abstract the following review of the fire 
losses in the United States in 1888, in which year there were 16,019 note- 
worthy fires against 16,396 in 1887, a decrease of 377 fires. In the preceding 
three years an annual increase of about 1100 fires had occurred. The value 
of the property burned in the United States in 1888 was 110.9 millions against 
120.3 millions in 1887, a decrease of 9.4 millions, or an average decrease per 
month of somewhat more than three-fourths of one million of dollars. The 
average property loss by each fire in 1888 was $6,922; in 1887, $7,330; in 
1886, $6,760 ; in 1885, $7,285. 

Among the largest fires in the United States during 1888, by months, were 
the following : January—general fire in Indianapolis, Ind., loss about $700,- 
ooo ; general fire in Philadelphia, Pa., loss about $750,000 ; February—gen- 
eral fire in Buffalo, N. Y., loss about $1,100,000 ; general fire in Providence, 
R. I., loss about $455,000 ; same city, a second general fire, loss about $480,- 
ooo ; March—general fire in New York City, loss about $380,000; lace fac- 
tory in Williams Bridge, N. Y., loss about $300,000 ; general fire in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., loss about $282,000 ; boot and shoe factory, etc., in Milwaukee, 
Wis., loss about $305,000 ; April—general fire in Amesbury, Mass., loss about 
$575,000 ; general fire in Brooklyn, N. Y., loss about $270,000 ; agricultural 
implement factory in Youngstown, Ohio, loss about $250,000 ; May—general 
fire in McIntyre, Pa., loss about $130,000 ; June—General fire in Norway, 
Mich., loss about $216,000 ; general fire in Dubois, Pa., loss about $390,000 ; 
July—general fire in Suisun, Cal., loss about $364,000; general fire in Al- 
pena, Mich., loss about $300,000; August—general fire in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., loss about $326,000 ; general fire in Suffolk, Va,, loss about $356,000 ; 
September—general fire in San Francisco, Cal., loss about $593,000 ; general 
fire in Baltimore, Md., loss about $894,000 ; October—general fire in Little 
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Rock, Ark., loss about $211,000 ; oi] works, etc., in Williamsburgh, N. Y., 
loss about $207,000 ; November—electric apparatus factory in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., loss about $250,000 ; general fire in Pocomoke City, Md., loss about 
$254,000 ; December—general fire in Marblehead, Mass., loss about $553,000 ; 
steamboat and cargo in Newport, R. I., loss about $500,000. 

In the New England States the fire loss was about 12.9 millions, or about 
II 6-10 per cent of the whole. In 1887 the loss was about 10.6 millions, or a 
little less than nine per cent of the whole, Inthe Middle States the loss was 
about 33.1 millions, or about 29 8-10 per cent of the whole. In 1887 the loss 
in these States was about 31.4 millions, or more than 26 per cent of the whole. 
In the Southern States the loss was about 16.5 millions, or about 14 8-Io per 
cent of the whole. In 1877 the loss was about 24.6 millions, or more than 
20 5-10 per cent of the whole. In the Western States the loss was about 35.8 
millions, or 32 3-19 per cent of the whole. In 1887 the loss was about 43.3 
millions, or about 36 per cent of the whole. In the Pacific States and Terri- 
tories the loss was about 12.9 millions, or about 11 5-10 per cent of the whole. 
In 1877 the loss was over 10 millions, or about 8 6-10 per cent of the whole. 

The following table shows, for a period of five years, how the annual fire 
loss has been distributed by sections : 


TABLE SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE FIRE LOSS IN THE UNITED 
STATES BY SECTIONS. 




















Per Cent. 
SECTIONS. 
| 1884. | 1885. | 1886. 1887. | 188s. 
} may, 2 ey " | 
New England States.............+++ 9.7 | 99 11.2 | 8.8 | 11.6 
Middle States....00-+eccce.ccccesees |} 281 | 28.8 26.0 | 261 | 298 
Southern States.....6...--2-e2se00++| 196 | 19.5 17.3 | 20 5 14.8 
Western States......-..- a cecevecees | 35.5 | 33-1 | 348 36.0 | 323 
Pacific States and Territories......-- | 7.5 | 8.7 | 10.7 8.6 | 482.5 
| 100 0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100 0 | 100.0 


| | 





The loss in the first quarter of 1888 was 34.4 millions, against 27.6 millions 
in the first quarter of 1887 ; in the second quarter 26.7 millions, against 30.2 
millions in the preceding year ; in the third quarter 26.5 millions, against 29.9 
millions ; in the last quarter 23.4 millions, against 32.4 millions. In 1888 the 
fire loss gradually diminished from the first quarter, in which it was excessive. 
In 1887 it gradually increased from the first quarter and reached its highest 
point in the last three months of the year. The period from September, 1887, 
to April, 1888, was one of excessive fire waste, the destruction going on at the 
ate of about 134 millions annually. 

The heaviest monthly loss in 1888 was that of January, viz., 13.8 millions. 
The lowest that of October, viz., 6.6 millions, On a January basis, the fire 
loss of the year would have been 165.6 millions ; on an October basis, 79.2 
millions. 

The experience of fourteen years indicates that June is a month of compara- 
tively moderate fire loss and few fires. 

The loss in 1888 on property where fires originated was 78.9 millions, 
against 88.3 in 1887. The remainder of the loss, or 31.9 millions, was caused 
by the spreading oi fires to adjoining property—that is, by exposure. As 
usual, the deficiencies of the reports are such that we can assign causes for lit- 
tle more than one-half of tle fires. In other words, of the losses amounting 
to 78.9 millions, on buildings and contents, where fires originated, only 32.8 
millions are chargeable to specific fire causes. The remaining 46.1 millions 
were destroyed by fires whose causes were reported as unknown, or not re- 
ported at all. Of the whole loss in the year (110.9 millions) we know, sub- 
stantially, how 64.7 millions came to be destroyed, counting in the exposure 
loss, but the causes which led to the destruction of more than 41 per cent of 
the whole amount burned are unreported. 

The causes of the 8257 of the fires in 1888 are given in the forthcoming edition 
of The Chronicle Fire Tables. Nine causes—incendiarism, lamp explosions and 
accidents, forest and prairie fires, defective flues, lightning, matches, sparks 
(miscellaneous) and from locomotives, spontaneous combustion and stoves— 
were responsible for 5880 of the fires of known origins, or more than 71 per 
cent. The remaining 2377 fires of known origins were divided among 49 
lesser causes. Incendiarism and defective flues, together, caused 33 per cent 
of the fires of known origins, the percentage of the former being about 20 ; of 
the latter about 13. 

The proportion of incendiary fires in 1887 was about 21 per cent; in 1886 
about 26 per cent. The loss on property in which incendiary fires occurred 
in 1888 was 8.8 millions and the insurance loss on the same about 4.8 millions, 
or nearly 55 percent. The insurance payment on property destroyed by all 
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causes was at the average rate of 57;4; percent. In four States—Nevada, 
Arkansas, Mississippi and South Carolina—one-half or more of the fires whose 
causes were given were reported as incendiary. 

But twice during the year did the monthly number of incendiary fires exceed 
the average for five years, namely, in July and December. The peculiar dis- 
tribution of incendiary hres by months, which is marked by the same general 
features year by year, furnishes interesting material for study. 

Most of the fires from defective flues originate in dwellings. Also, the 
chief cause of fires in dwellings is defective flues. The total property loss 
in 1888 known to have been caused by defective flues was nearly $5,000,000, 

Some of the kinds of property in which defective flues seem to be the prin- 
cipal cause of fires, and the percentage of fires thus caused. are as follows : 
Asylums, 40 per cent ; boarding houses, 19.7 per cent; club houses, 15.1 per 
cent; college buildings, 35 per cent; dwellings, 25.3 per cent; tinsmith 
shops and stove stores, I1.5 per cent. 

A brief examination of the principal fire causes in 1888, as distributed by 
States, shows that fires from ashes and hot coals were most numerous in IIli- 
nois and Massachusetts ; fires from candles in California, Illinois, New York 
and Pennsylvania ; fires from cigar stubs in California, Illinois, Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania; fires from defective flues in Illinois, New York, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania ; fires from electric wires and lights in Massachusetts and 
New York; fires from explosions of lamps and 
New York and Pennsylvania ; forest fires in Dakota, Michigan and Minne- 
sota ; fires from friction in machinery in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania ; 
fires from gas jets in New York and Pennsylvania ; fires from incendiarism in 
Georgia, Massachusetts, New York and Ohio; fires from lightning in New 
York and Pennsylvania; fires from matches in Illinois and Massachusetts ; 
fires from natural gas in Indiana, Ohio and Pennsylvania ; fires from miscel- 
laneous sparks in Illinois, Missouri and Ohio; fires from locomotive sparks in 
Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania ; fires from spon- 
taneous combustion in Illinois, Massachusetts, Ohio and Pennsylvania ; fires 
from stoves in Illinois, Massachusetts, New York and Pennsylvania ; fires 
from tramps in Illinois. 

Fires from electricity continue to increase. The appended table shows how 
fires from this cause have increased in number and destructiveness in the last 


lanterns in Illinois, 


three years : 


TABLE SHOWING RISKS BURNED AND PROPERTY LOSSES BY FIRES FROM 
ELECTRIC WIRES AND LIGHTs. 


Number of Property 

Yaars. Risks Burned. on ‘ 

MR bi cicn ec esved cone seseanGewaeseds wobeen 29 $460,259 
| PR re Tee rer Cer ee 66 681,930 
Nec litaGwclsas ba Sawada aed PARaa emia sce gt 1,587,213 


A similar increase is observed in fires caused by natural gas, as the follow- 
ing table indicates : 
TABLE SHOWING RISKS BURNED AND PpoPpERTY LOssES BY NATURAL 


GAS FIREs. 
Number of Property 
Years Risks Burned. Loss. 
MA uated cusdanisdoalapan koncert aa binerecen er 96 $526,732 
 inbenes Acccewhepeercteesseetageereepers 78 535,895 
PGi. ds0 baa caernddd sav enets chebeersgee 120 981,686 


The loss by exposure in 1888, as already mentioned, was about 31.9 mil- 
In 1887, when the total fire loss was considerably larger, the exposure 
loss was also 31.9 millions. Therefore, the amount destroyed by this import- 
ant but secondary cause was relatively greater in 1888 than in 1887. The rate 
of exposure, however, was the same as in 1887 and preceding years, viz., for 
every risk burned by a fire originating on the premises, seven-tenths of 
another risk was burned by the spreading of the flames to adjacent property. 

It seems to be a well settled fact, and may be accepted as one of the laws 
which mark the fire waste in the United States, that the average fire will 
damage or destroy not only the property in which it originates, but seven- 
tenths of an adjacent risk. The fire departments of the country seem unable 
to confine fires to closer limits. It is due to their exertions, no doubt, that 
the rate of exposure is not much higher. , 
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The Phenix Mutual Life Bill Passed Over the Governor's Veto. 
Tue bill that passed the Connecticut legislature to prevent President Goodman 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life selling a controlling interest of its stock to Senator 
MacFarlane of Philadelphia, was vetoed by Governor Bulkeley on Friday. The 
bill was returned to the Senate where, after considerable discussion, it was 
passed over the veto by a fote of 13 to 3. In the House it passed by a vote 
of 133 to21. The following is the text of the veto message : 


I return herewith without my approval senate joint resolution No. 206, 
‘* Amending the charter of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
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My objections to this bill apply both to its special provisions and its general 
character. To its special provisions my objections are that they are grossly 
unjust to a large class of the policyholders of the company while professing to 
be a measure in their interest. In fact, the provisions of this bill enforced 
would work a serious injury to many of them. 

A large amount of the insurance carried by the company is under the stock 
or non-participating plan of insurance. The persons so insured now enjoy and 
are entitled to the protection of the company’s capital and assets to the same 
extent as its participating policyholders. This bill in express terms authorizes 
a mere majority of the participating policyholders, and them alone, to retire 
the company’s capital stock at a seemingly exorbitant price and then with- 
draw from its assets $500,0c0, which will largely reduce, if not entirely wipe 
out, its surplus fund. 

The bill provides that the stock policyholders whose security may be most 
vitally affected shall be wholly excluded from any voice in the matter. They 
are expressly disfranchiséd by the provisions of this bill, but this bill does not 
stop here in its injustice to this class of policyholders. They are forever ex- 
cluded from all voice in the management of the company and left wholly at 
the mercy of the participating policyholders. An equally serious objection to 
the provisions of the bill is, that if adopted and acted upon, the State, through 
one of its officers, would, in all probability, become the actual manager and 
conductor of a life insurance company. The bill provides that the stock which 
may be purchased shall be transferred to and held and voted upon by the Insur- 
ance Commissioner until such time as all the stock has been secured. Until 
this time, which might never come, the Insurance Commissioner would be the 
holder of a majority of the stock and the absolute dictator of its management, 
and, at the same time, by virtue of his office, its official examiner. 

I do not believe that the State of Connecticut, through one of its officials, is 
prepared to undertake the management of a great insurance corporation, and 
when it does I fancy that it will never place in one man, however honorable 
and capable, the supreme and ultimate authority to manage, as an owner 
might, and to examine and supervise as an official should. 

Besides these special objections the bill is open to the grave objection that it 
embodies the most objectionable species of special and personal legislation. 
It is aimed at a particular corporation and particular persons. Its objects are 
confessedly to defeat the plans of certain individuals, and to assist those of 
others in a particular private enterprise. It seems, by indirection at least, to 
control the actions of certain persons in the enjoyment and disposition of their 
private property. No more dangerous exercise of the sovereign powers of the 
State can be conceived than interference of this character between private per- 
sons and concerning private interests. 

I deem it the province and duty of the State to enact such general laws as 
shall secure the adequate protection of all who may enter into contracts with 
insurance or other corporations, and to provide for the efficient and impartial 
enforcement of such laws, and to furnish relief in all cases of their violation. 
This bill is of an entirely different character. It is purely personal and pri- 
vate ; it would work gross injustice to a large class of policyholders, and prac- 
tically launches the State upon a career of private business management. I 
cannot, therefore, approve this bill, and return it for your consideration. 

(Signed). MorGAN G, BULKELEyY, Governor. 





Insurance at Singapore. 
WHILE in Washington recently a correspondent of THE SPECTATOR met the 
Hon. A. S, Studer of Des Moines, Ia., United States Consul at Singapore 
for seventeen years past, and obtained from him the following information 
regarding the insurance business of that city : 

Singapore, with a population of 190,000, has three local fire insurance com- 
panies, the oldest havin been organized about eight years ago to write on 
fire and marine risks. Five years ago two other companies were established. 
These companies have been very successful, notwithstanding the numerous 
European companies having agencies there. No American fire companies are 
doing business in that city, but the New York Life is placing tontine policies 
among the natives, this company standing alone as a representative of Ameri- 
can insurance interests. 

Of late fires have been increasing, but while their causes are closely investi- 
gated, and many are classed as incendiary, few convictions are obtained. 
Speculation in mining and other schemes is considered the direct cause of 
arson in Singapore. 

The fire department consists of paid men under the command of a fire 
commissioner. The fire engines are drawn by men and the water supply ob- 
tained from a regular system of water-works, supplemented by a canal which 
passes through the city. Residence property is almost free from fire loss, 





Commissioner Merrill on Assessment Assurance. 
WE recently gave copious extracts from the advance sheets of the annual 
report of Commissioner Merrill of Massachusetts. Lack of space prevented 
our giving the following relating to assessment assurance, which we now 
reptoduce as a matter of current insurance information. The Commissioner 
Says ; 


_ Taking its rise substantially within the last dozen years, co-operative life 
imsurance is yet too young to be judged as a permanent factor in our social 
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economy, but its evolution is a curious and interesting study. No one is now 
rash enough to dispute that it has furnished an immense amount of temporary 
protection at low cost, and has occupied a field inaccessible to the methods of 
the regular life companies, nor that its usefulness may and will continue, if 
kept within its fair and proper province and to its legitimate functions. 

Starting without a model or experience to guide, it has been infested with 
ignorance and imposture. Whatever legislation has been had in the various 
States for its regulation has been mainly tentative, temporizing and spas- 
modic, at one time harshly restrictive, and again ridiculously loose and pro- 
motive of speculative schemes. The inconsistencies of legislation tend to 
keep the management of these associations apprehensive and uneasy, and the 
membership in uncertainty. In the absence of any just definition by law of 
the legitimate scope of assessmentism, the imagination of its promoters has 
had free range, and the system has grown and expanded, until in its multiple 
forms it essays almost every kind of human helpfulness that can possibly be 
the subject of personal insurance, 

The whole scheme of assessment insurance is a protest against the plans 
and practices of the regular companies, intensified by the scandalous failures 
and robberies in the few previous years. The great mass of the plain people 
appreciated the need of life insurance and wanted it—whole life insurance in 
small amounts or with frequent small payments, or term insurance at low rates 
which the company could afford to furnish and they afford to pay. This was 
denied them, because the agents, who are interested in large premiums, 
would not work these plans, and persisted in other forms more fruitful of 
commissions, but unsuited to the wants of the many ; besides this, there was 
a certain general distrust of all the companies, so many of which had recently 
failed, and a reluctance to trust to any company greater sums than needed to 
provide for current cost of insurance. 

Asa relief, the scheme of assessmentism was devised—most plausible in 
theory, and, in the hands of honorable and intelligent men, capable of 
immense comfort and benefit. The plan of getting together a goodly mem- 
bership, charging only for admission and annual fees a sum sufficient for 
reasonable expenses, and assessing a fixed sum at the death of a member to 
provide for the family benefit, and thus furnish a money relief at lowest cost 
and at time of greatest need, appealed to the populace as a just, beneficent 
and worthy enterprise. 

In its earliest practice the plan attached itself to bodies having a fraternal 
tie, not depending wholly upon the insurance feature for its cohesion, After- 
wards associations began to be formed tor the sole purpose of insurance, and 
the stock or proprietory companies then first appeared, and began to be 
worked as a business enterprise for gainful results to its operators. They 
multiplied in numbers, and the field was soon overcrowded to such an extent 
that, if their plans had all been practical and reasonable, there was not suffi- 
cient material for membership in the community to support them ; many per- 
ished through lack of nourishment, and many were done to death through the 
rascality and greed of their managers. But the success of a few in getting 
together a large membership, and thereby affording generous compensation to 
the promoters, was still a strong temptation for new organizations; and, as 
inducement to a following, ‘‘ new and attractive features’’ were continually 
presented, and generally, the more gaudy and attractive the feature, the 
sooner the bubble filled and burst. 

Thus far the operations have been confined mainly to life and accident in- 
surance, and the system of assessmentism had reached a position where it 
could begin to work out its plans and test the claims of its promoters, that life 
insurance could be safely and surely carried on without level premiums, step- 
rates or reserves. 

But soon there begun to develop misgivings among the more cautious that 
in some years the rate of mortality might be greater than in others, necessitating 
the calls to be made at irregular intervals, in a jerky fashion which might be 
annoying and discouraging to the members ; also, that there might be a rise 
in the rate, consequent upon the advancing age of the company which the 
magical ‘‘ new blood” might not be able to suppress. To meet this probabil- 
ity, an emergency fund seemed called for, to equalize and level up the inter- 
vals, making it possible to establish fixed periods for the calls, instead of the 
prevailing desultory and inconvenient practice. This fund might be provided 
by an extra assessment, or by laying aside a portion of each regular assess- 
ment, or from profits arising from a scaled series of payments on claims matur- 
ing upon recent entrants. 

In many of these associations this fund has reached large proportions. But 
the very fact of its adoption and accumulation completely vindicates the prin- 
ciples of the level premium in the regular companies, whose reserve, con- 
demned and despised at the outset of assessmentism, has now become the 
headstone of its corner. The adoption of fixed times for premium or assess- 
ment payment, and the provision for accumulating a strong emergency or re- 
serve lend shows a conservative tendency ; and there is at present an almost 
universal agreement among the assessment companies that the nearer this 
emergency fund relatively approaches the reserve on regular life policies, the 
longer and stronger the lease of life to these organizations. 

The foregoing relates only to the assessment insurance companies, as dis- 
tinguished from the fraternal benefit societies and orders whose business is 
conducted upon lodge or council system, and without the usual agency ma- 
chinery. 

The fraternal beneficiary societies had their origin in present form substan- 
tially at the same time and from the same causes as the assessment compa- 
nies ; there had been previously, to be sure, some forms of mutual aid among 
the Odd Fellows and Masonic fraternities, and sporadic cases among certain 
guilds and trades unions, but nothing of considerable interest, certainly noth. 
ing amounting to the extended system since prevalent. 

The plans of the assessment companies and of the fraternals were originally 
the same ; but the former for the most part soon diverged into business enter- 
prises, ina degree, for the profit of their managers, while the latter held 
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longer and more closely to the strict purpcses of mutual aid. They have 
been regarded by the law-makers rather in the light of little republics, making 
their own regulations by common consent, and, therefore, less likely to need 
legal restraint to protect the membership from imposition than in the business 
companies having a divided interest between the stock and the benefit mem- 
bership. The laws have, therefore, attempted little more than to require in- 
corporation and the making of annual statements of their transactions to the 
insurance department. 

The original intent of the fraternals was a kindly sympathy and aid in time 
of distress, and nothing could have been thought more improbable than that 
they would attach to themselves wildcat schemes of banking, speculation, lot- 
teries and gambling. The older fraternal associations have generally kept 
well to the original intent ; but with the recent formations it is the rule to 
find them based upon glittering but specious projects, and to such an extent 
has this craze gone that now no miracle of absurdity is too great and no 
scheme too extravagant or impracticable to win eager and abundant accept- 
ance, And it is doubtful if the Mississippi scheme or the South Sea bubble 
times ever witnessed more extraordinary and audacious insults to the intelli- 
gence of the community than many of these rank and impossible propositions. 

An interesting coincidence is notable, that, since the rise of assessmentism, 
no new regular life insurance companies have started; and since the fraternals 
have taken to their new fads, almost no assessment companies have been 
formed in this State. 


ASSESSMENT ENDOWMENT CORPORATIONS, 


In the report for last year was presented the argument of the Commissioner 
against the legalization of the order known as the Iron Hall, which question 
was then pending before the legislature. Later, by statutory enactment, this 
organization and its twin, Tonti, were permitted to continue the business of 
promising the payment of seven years endowments upon the assessment plan ; 
and, although the door was closed against the entrance of additional kindred 
associations of other States, it was swung wide open for their organization and 
incorporation in Massachusetts. ‘The Commissioner is quite content to await 
the verdict of coming years upon the correctness of his opinion that this class 
of associations have not acquired power to annul the inexorable rules of 
mathematics, or create a new multiplication table. But there is no limit to the 
mischief likely to result from the apparent endorsement by Massachusetts of 
these visionary schemes. Already the air is burdened with noisy projects 
promising the impossible, while from other States, asking for changes in the 
law to permit entrance to deceive and defraud the people of Massachusetts 
come in battalions the most insane sort of wild-cat associations, fairly tum- 
ling over each other in the effort to outbid one another in the extravagance and 
grotesqueness of their promises. 

The attempt at life insurance by assessment methods was a very daring 
innovation upon a most important and delicate field. It at first advanced no 
promise beyond what it might be able to realize from voluntary contributions 
to acall when a claim matured. Then it stepped a little forward, and prom- 
ised a definite sum, but timidly and with such misgiving as to the outcome 
that it was deemed essential to strengthen its ability by an emergency fund. 

The experiment is yet young, but already the shore is strewn with wrecks; 
and, while the experience acquired thus far does not decide against the possi- 
bility of permanence in assessment life insurance, it cannot be claimed that 
the verdict is wholly in its favor, but, that if hope is to ‘‘ end in fruition,” it 
must be through conservatism and tendency toward old-line methods. Now, 
if this is true in regard to life insurance, it certainly is also to endowment, in 
which such vastly larger funds are implied. But visionaries imagine that, if 
life insurance may be done on the assessment plan, so may endowment, which 
is often associated with life insurance in the regular companies. 

Just here it is well to revert to the standard of safety and solvency which 
the State has established for regulating that business; the law says that for a 
$1000 ten-year-endowment-assurance policy, issued at the age of thirty, the 
company shall charge and the assured pay $84.54 each year until maturity ; 
that, after deducting the current cost of insurance each year, the whole bal- 
ance must be carefully invested and compounded at the standard rate of in- 
terest. If the period is seven years the corresponding net premium shall be 
$125.74; if five years, $181.12. This, the law says, is the minimum amount 
for which this business can be safely done, and the experience of the regular 
companies corroborates and approves the standard, But, closing their eyes to 
all experience and the solemn declaration of the statutes, these visionaries 
have the effrontery to declare that for $18, $30 and $36, these respective 
results may be reached. True, they afterwards in remote and obscure ways 
admit a possible greater need; but, in presenting their schemes, the first- 
named is alone urged, and virtually is the promise. 

There is onlyone other known business showing as fruitful results from 
small investment, and that is usually done with a jimmy. 

For the protection of the people of this Commonwealth, and to guard as a 
sacred trust the interests of the widow and the orphan, the law has placed its 
most careful restrictions upon the business of life insurance ; every old-line 
company must be possessed of sufficient assets to meet, in accordance with the 
Experience and Mortality Tables, every obligation which it assumes; no matter 
what its number of millions of dollars, it must ever keep its resources fully up 
to its liabilities. But a corporation organized upon the assessment plan, not 
to transact a legitimate death or disability business, not merely to promise a 
short-term insurance at cost, not to associate together, as in the fraternal 
societies, those who are willing to contribute their individual mites for the 
accumulation of a considerable sum for the benefit of the family of a deceased 
member, but to promise matured endowments to the member himself at the 
expiration of a term of years, a purely personal and speculative purpose—such 
corporation is, under the present law, permitted to organize on any basis that 
suits the sweet will or fancy of its projectors, issue its certificates, and assume 
enormous financial liabilities, with no test of solvency, without reserve or cash 
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assets, if it so chooses, and to send forth its promises and issue broadcast its 
cerfificates, sowing to the wind for future reaping of the whirlwind, and all 
under cover of a statute of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. When dis- 
aster comes, it at least shall not be said that against this madness there had 
not been entered the earnest plea and protest of the insurance department. 





Salt Water Instead of Croton. 

BENJAMIN W. HITCHCOCK recently wrote to Mayor Grant of New York, 
suggesting that, as the lack of water pressure down town had occasioned un- 
called for loss from fires, salt water be used. He said it would be easy to 
establish a direct salt water pressure system, The Mayor referred the letter 
to the fire commissioners, who replied that the down town part of the city had 
long suffered from an inadequate supply of Croton and that a greater pressure 
was badly needed, but they hoped the new aqueduct would remedy this great 
evil. Replying to this last letter Mr. Hitchcock says : 

However abundant the Croton water supply may be rendered by the works 
now in progress, it will be some time before the best results can be realized, 
and in the meantime we are risking destruction through the entirely inade- 
quate present supply of water. At the same time we are neglecting to 
use the oceans of salt water which Providence has so generously placed at our 
disposal. I opine that it will, in the future, be thought strange that this great 
water supply remained so long unaccepted at our very doors. 

I beg to submit for your consideration, and if agreeable to yourself for the 
consideration of the fire, health and street-cleaning departments, the follow- 
ing suggestions : 

First—A salt water supply department might be established, with stand- 
pipes or towers erected along the rivers and throughout the centre of 
the city, supplied by engines pumping the water at high tides to supply dis- 
tributing pipes, the towers to be of sufficient height to send water to any 
height required. The cost of such plants and appurtenances would be a 
mere bagatelle compared with the great good they could daily accomplish. 

Second—The streets having salt water hydrants could be washed daily. 
All dust and mud would be swept into the sewers, which, in turn, would 
be flushed daily and rendered comparatively cleanly. Sewer gas, which now 
poisons the air we breathe, would be annihilated. Street cleaning need not 
then cost one-half of what it does now. Gutters, which offend the senses every- 
where and which in crowded sections breed disease, would be washed daily 
or twice daily and be as clean as the centre of the streets in choice localities. 

Third—Light snows and mud in winter could easily be washed into the 
sewers. 

Fourth—Salt water could be used without stint for washing sidewalks and 
areaways, and be introduced into dwellings and stores for bathing and for the 
general purification of waste pipes and drainage. 

Fifth—The restricted use of the Croton is detrimental to health and 
conducive to uncleanliness. People cut off from the free and unstinted use 
of water become neglectful of their surroundings and live consequently sur- 
rounded by disease. 

Sixth—Untaxed salt water will be constantly in use, and its steady flow 
will purify our sewers and remove the thousands of causes now promoting 
diseases in our midst. 

Seventh—In case of accident to the Croton mains we would have another 
supply to combat fire. 

Eighth—The addition of salt water would be worth many times its cost 
both for fire use and sanitation. 





Trouble in the Pacific Insurance Union. 


THERE has been a little breeze created in the Pacific Insurance Union which 
threatens the disruption of that organization and the suspension of all rules 
and rates after the first of the month. Hugh Craig, manager of the New Zea- 
land Insurance Company, has issued a circular explaining the difficulty. From 
this we learn that the rule of the union prevents the appointment of salaried 
agents in the territory under its jurisdiction ; but another clause permits the 
appointment of special agents. Mr. Craig alleges that while he was, by the 
rules of the union, limited to the payment of twenty per cent commission, he was 
unable to get business for the reason that other companies having contracts 
with agents, made prior to the organization of the union, were enabled to pay 
a larger rate of commission. He therefore availed himself of the privilege 
granted by the constitution and appointed a special agent at Los Angeles. 
For this he was fined $250, which he paid under protest. The matter was 
referred to an arbitration committee, which committee reported that the action 
of the manager in levying the fine could not be sustained. Subsequently this 
was reconsidered, but again the union voted that the action of the manager 
Thereupon the $250 which Mr. Craig had paid as 4 

He, meantime, had asked to have the constitution 


could not be sustained. 

fine was returned te him. 
amended so as to permit the appointment of special agents at certain points 
with power to act as local agents. While this proposition was sustained by 4 
large number, a majority voted it down. 
at two other points, and he was fined $250 for each offense, 


He had also appointed special agents 
There had been 
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a good deal of correspondence between Mr. Craig and the manager of the 
union relative to this matter, and Mr. Craig assumed that after the action of 
the union he was justified in appointing these specials. He has now been 
notified that he must discontinue, which he says he cannot do. He refuses to 
pay the fines levied against him, and the union has adopted a resolution to the 
effect that unless he changes his arrangements with his agents before August 5 
all rates and rules of the union will be suspended from that date. The circu- 
lar issued by Mr. Craig, although, of course, a one-sided presentation of the 
case, indicates a desire to meet the question fairly, provided he is allowed to 
do business in the State on equal terms with the other companies. He dis- 
claims any intention of bad faith towards the union and maintains that by the 
votes referred to he has been sustained by the members as opposed to the 
officers. It is to be hoped that the difficulty will be adjusted properly, for it 
will be very unfortunate for underwriting interests if the union, which has cost 
them nearly $300,000, should be broken up on what seems to be a technicality. 





Examination of the National Benefit Society. 
EXAMINERS SHANNON AND Horan, of the insurance department, have sub- 
mitted to Superintendent Maxwell a report of their investigations. Subse- 
quent to its publication, a Tribune reporter interviewed the officers of the 
society, and as his report of the interview gives both sides of the matter we 
reprint it here : 


‘* Anyone who finds a dollar out of the way in the accounts of our com- 
pany can have the privilege of kicking me all the way to the Battery and back 
again,” was the manner in which President George Merrill, of the National 
Benefit Society, expressed his confidence in the stability of that corporation 
yesterday. When it is added that he probably meant from the offices of the 
society, No. 187 Broadway, it will be understood that his confidence is great 
indeed, for from that point to the Battery and back would be a long distance 
to be kicked. His remark was brought out by the inquiries of a Tribune re- 
porter, based upon a report derogatory to the society madeto Robert A. Max- 
well, Superintendent of the Insurance Department at Albany, by Examiners 
Shannon and Horan. ‘The report says that the association was incorporated 
in December, 1881, for the purpose of transacting the business of life insur- 
ance on the co-operative or assessment plan, and adds : 

‘‘In a report on our first examination of this society, made in December, 
1884, we were obliged to find fault with one of its officers for trading on his 
knowledge of its affairs to the injury of a beneficiary of a deceased member, 
and we were assured that no such occurrence would again take place. The 
facts in connection with the settlement of another claim, however, lead us to 
believe that the practice has not been abandoned.” 

President Merrill explains this paragraph as follows: ‘‘ There is nothing 
out of the way in connection with this part of our business. When the com- 
pany was young in the business, a woman beneficiary of a member who had 
died was anxious to secure an immediate settlement. All claims have to go 
through a form of adjudication, and as the woman's necessities were urgent, 
one of the officers of the company bought and paid for her claim. In another 
case, our treasurer, Stephen H. Mills, than whom no one stands higher in the 
business world, advanced $3000 to settle a claim. This has all been repaid 
to him, excepting the interest, which will soon be paid over.” 

According to the report of the examiners, the facts in this latter case were 
that Berthold J. Bothe of Charleston, S. C., held two certificates on his life, 
one for $2000, for the benefit of his wife, and one for $3000, for the benefit 
of his four children. On his death proofs of loss were presented, and claim 
made to the society for the amount due. According to its custom, the report 
says, the society objected to paying the claim on the alleged ground of mis- 
representations in the application. Mrs. Bothe threatened to bring suit 
against the society, whereupon in January, 1888, one of the officers gave a 
lawyer $3000 of his private funds to go to Charleston and buy the claim on 
the best terms he could get, and take an assignment of it in the name of the 
officer's son. This lawyer, who had been employed in other cases for the 
society, succeeded, after considerable wrangling, in obtaining an assignment 
of the claim for $2000, which was paid to Mrs, Bothe, and the assignments 
were duly filed with the society. 

The examiners refer to certain claims that the society has resisted. Secre- 
tary Delano, in speaking of these resisted claims, said that they were all in 
cases where misrepresentations had been made in making applications. For 
instance, one man died within a year of taking out his policy, and an autopsy 
showed that one kidney was altogether gone, and only a little piece of the 
other was left. In another instancea man died from consumption who, at the 
time of filing his application, was so weak that he had to lie down whenever 
he had a fit of coughing. Instead of weighing 135 pounds, he only weighed 
ninety. There were a number of others of like nature, and the society did 
not propose to pay such claims. 

There are three classes in the society, the report says, class 1 being of mem- 
bers between the ages of eighteen and fifty-three, class 2 between the ages of 
fifty-three and sixty-five, and a ‘‘ temperance” class formed in 1886. The 
condition of class 1, says the report, is very bad. The unpaid death losses in 
this class amount to $72,231.34, classified as follows: Seven resisted claims, 
$42,500; two claims not adjusted, $15,000; amount due on five approved 
and partly paid claims, $14,731.34. The officers estimate that they will be able 
500. The 


to settle the resisted claims for about twenty-two per cent, or 
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two claims not adjusted will, if approved, be entitled to about $7500. These 
amounts added to the $14,731.34 due on approved claims, make a total of 
$31,731.34 to be paid for present death claims indebtedness as the best possi- 
ble showing in this matter. Deducting from this sum $2,319.81, the balance 
of cash on hand in class 1 account, leaves $29,411.53 to be raised by assess- 
ment on this class. It is not likely, in its present decaying condition, the 
report says, that this amount can be collected within a year. 

President Merrill explains this condition by saying that a large percentage 
of members had lapsed in their annual dues of $1 each, and would subse- 
quently be taken back at $3 each, which would restore the class completely. 

Class 2, the report says, is also in an unhealthy condition. In this class 
there are three resisted claims for $25,000, four unadjusted claims for $13,000 
and seven partly paid approved claims having still due the sum of $13,800, 
making a total indebtedness of $51,800. If, as the officers say, the disputed 
claims can be settled for $5000, the indebtedness will be $31,800, less $6,530.21 
cash on hand, leaving $25,269:79 to be raised by assessment. 

The report speaks highly of the ‘‘ temperance” section, in which there is a 
balance on hand of about $10,000, with no claims against it 

Secretary Delano said yesterday that all the resisted claims could be satis- 
factorily explained. The society was developing the ‘* temperance " class rap- 
idly, and it already contained over 1500 clergymen and business and profes- 
sional men. He thought the future business of the society would be done in 
this class almost exclusively. As soon as possible the disputed claims would 
be adjusted, and no more bad risks would be taken. He had had no notice of 
a report having been made to the Attorney-General with the object of having 
proceedings taken against the company, and had no fear that there would be 
any trouble. ‘* Our books are open for anyone’s inspection,” he said, ‘* and 
we can readily prove that the society is solvent and trustworthy.” 





Lubricating Oil Tests. 
CARTER BELL, an English expert, says, concerning lubricating oil tests: ‘‘ The 
samples which were bought from the high-class oil manufacturers had all a 
very high flashing point, and as there 1s no difficulty in obtaining such oils, 
it would be well if the insurance companies would prohibit the use of any oil 
for lubrication which had a flashing point under 350 degrees Fahr. This pro- 
hibition would be beneficial to the interests of millowners and users of ma- 
chinery in general, for an oil that flashes at a low temperature is not as a 
rule the best lubricator, and though the manufacturer may save a few shillings 
in buying an inferior oil, he may be losing pounds by an increasing coal bill, 
from the increased friction of his machinery ; and the lower the flashing point 
the more likely is the atmosphere of the machinery to be impregnated with 
inflammable vapors liberated by the heat of friction, and liable at any 
moment to burst into flames; therefore, 350 degrees Fahr. should be the 
limit of the flash.” With regard to wool oils, Mr. Bell said: ‘‘ If an oil will 
bear the crucial test of mixing it with half its weight of wool and ther heat- 
ing it to 212 degrees Fahr., and the temperature of the oil does not rise above 
the water or does so after many hours’ exposure—if it passes this ordeal I should 
feel inclined to say that the oil is not liable to spontaneous combustion. 
Spontaneous combustion might be caused by ozone in the atmosphere. This 
ozone is produced by electricity, and it is just possible that when machines 
are revolving in a dry, warm atmosphere electricity will be produced, and 
also ozone. I have seen in certain works myself that when some drums 
revolve so much electricity is generated that sparks can be drawn from the 
drums by the knuckle. In such an atmosphere I could readily understand 
spontaneous combustion taking place if oiled wool or rags were strewn 


about.” 





Steam Pipes and Fire Risks. 


WE hear a great deal of talk nowadays about the dangers likely to result from 
the introduction into our buildings of electrical conductors, but it appears to 
us, remarks The Safety Valve, that there are other elements of danger from fire 
that are equally entitled to attention, and which fire underwriters have at 
present under consideration. 

It is a well-known fact that fires resulting from overheated steam pipes are 
disastrously frequent, especially in manufacturing structures, and that the ex- 
tended facilities for securing steam for heating and power purposes is likely to 
increase these dangers. Many buildings never designed for heating by steam 
are being fitted up for steam heat to make use of the advantages the 
steam heating and power companies, located in all the principal cities, offer, 
and in many cases too we find steam-heating plants in incompetent hands. To 
operate successfully, that is with safety and economy, a steam-heating plant, 
comparatively the same knowledge is required as the management of a steam- 
power plant calls for. Without exciting comment it is quite possible to over- 
heat the steam pipes in a building to a sufficient extent to prove dangerous, the 
valves controlling the entrance of steam to the radiators preventing prompt 
realization of the danger. The rules that should govern the introduction of 
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steam-heating pipes or changes in the plant are very apt to be neglected where 
the engineer possesses no more knowledge than is required to keep a fire going. 

Besides incompetence, defective installation and overheating through un- 
skillful management, there is, however, another danger that threatens steam- 
heated buildings, and which fire underwriters will find it necessary to consider. 
Even if the pipes are never allowed to become sufficiently heated to cause 
danger from fire by direct contact with combustible substances, they are liable 
to effect the same result indirectly. Heat, acting in conjunction with a more 
or less moist condition of the atmosphere will rust or oxidize iron pipes with 
remarkable rapidity ; the oxide thus formed can be reduced to a metakic con- 
dition again by the effects of a high temperature and the absence of moisture 
in the air, but as soon as the atmosphere is re-charged with moisture the me- 
tallic substance will be reoxidized, taking up the oxygen from the atmosphere 
with such rapidity as to produce all the effects of combustion, and become 
heated almost to redness. Now it is easy to understand that supposing the 
re-heating process to be accomplished in an accumulation of iron oxide that 
had become detached from the pipes and had fallen on a combustible wood 
surface, fire could readily be caused, 

It is, therefore, essential to safety in accepting fire risks in steam-heated 
buildings, to see that the steam-heating pipes are not only carefully installed, 
and the plant under such competent management as to obviate danger from 
overheating, but that these pipes be kept constantly in strictly first-class condi- 
tion, and that any accumulation of rust, etc., be promptly and thoroughly 


removed. 





Women as Life Assurance Risks. 
AT the recent National Convention of Managers of Assessment Associations, 
held in Washington, among the topics assigned for discussion was: ‘‘ Is the 
Discrimination against Women in Life Assurance Wise?” The following is 
the substance of a paper read by Mrs. Clara Bliss Hinds, M. D., of 
Washington : 

The discrimination against women by insurance companies has no trace of 
sentiment in it. It is purely a financial position adopted by them as the 
result of experience ; but I hope to prove that your premises are false, hence 
your position is untenable. 

The claim is made that women are not as safe risks as men within given 
ages because of diseases and disabilities incident to their sex, and this claim is 
based upon the statistics of insurance companies which are at variance with 
all mortality statistics of the census, hospitals and infirmaries. 

After careful examination of the vast amount of literature on this subject 
afforded by our capitol and surgeon-general's office libraries, I make the asser- 
tion that, in point of fact, women are safer risks, because they live longer. 

More male children are born than female, and more men die than women 
between the ages of fifteen and forty-five. 

From the reports of Guy's Hospital, which is one of the oldest and largest 
hospitals in the world, situated in London, Eng., I find that for a period of 
110 years, from 1772 to 1882, there were born in that hospital 33,005 children, 
of whom 12,0g9 were boys and 10,941 were girls, leaving a majority of 1158 
boys. The discrepancy in the total is due to the fact that the reports for 
several years were incomple as to sex. 

In the statistics as to midwifery, taken from the experience of a physician 
covering a period of fifty years, we have: Boys, 3290; girls, 3186—104 
more boys than girls. 

In England and Wales the women live about a year longer than men, and in 
London the difference is pushed up to two or three years in favor of women. 

In the census of 1870 the percentage of deaths per 1000 is male 23.92, 
female 20.72, while the census of 1880 marks a wider difference, viz., male 
g0.3, female 73.2. What will you do with these figures, gentlemen? You 
will admit that they are from disinterested quarters, for what is more utterly 
cold and uncompromising than a census report ! 

Having proved conclusively that there are more males than females born, 
and that women live longer than men, let us turn our attention to the state- 
ment you make, viz.: That more women die between fifteen and forty-five 
than men. 

Turning to our census again we see that in 1870 the deaths between those 
ages are as follows: Men, 72,575; women, 63,100; leaving 9475 more 
women alive than men. 

Of the immigrants who landed on our shores the mortality between these 
ages stood: Males, 1,210,583; females, 674,160; leaving a surplus of 536,423 
—a fine army of Amazons. 

And while we are on statistics I cannot resist the temptation of telling you 
something the census revealed to me, which gave me a little comfort; and I 
tell it even at the risk of having you gentlemen feel a little bit nettled, as you 
do when a woman swings out that exasperating sentence, ‘‘I told you so.” 
Well what the census told me was that more men died of nervous diseases 
than women, and now I would not be surprised to have the census of 1890 
prove that men are more religious than women. 

The principal anxiety seems to be that of child-bearing; this is a normal 
function for which every fibre of a woman's body is adjusted, and death from 
that cause is reduced to a minimum; in. 1660 the average deaths of women in 
child-bed was 1 in every 40; in 1820, I in every 120; and now it is reduced to 
the remarkably low figure of 1 in rooo. 
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see that for 33,005 children born, only 116 mothers died, or I in every 285; 
while the Dublin Lying-in Hospital gives the rate as I in every roo, and th 
report of the Ark Maternity Hospital, for the five years ending 1877, show 
that out of 1611 deliveries only fourteen mothers died. 

And in further defense of the statement that child-bearing is a normal fun 
tion, stands the incontrovertible fact that married women live longer than 
men, showing conclusively that the married state is more conducive to 
longevity than is the single state, notwithstanding the risks of maternity and 
the terrible ravages of outraged nature when she is denied this natural 
expression. 

Our company insures women in this condition, and have had no deaths 
from it. 

Condensing the reports just quoted, the result stands that, out of a total of 
51,030 children born, but 294 mothers died. 

Dr. Farr, registrar-general of England in 1853, said in his report to Parlia- 
ment that ‘‘ investigation seems to indicate that selection under existing tests 
is more effective in the case of females than in the case of males, and that it 
is not safe at present to insure females at lower premiums than males.”’ 

If, then, statistics, both general and special, show that women live longer 
than men, and more men than women die between the ages of fifteen and 
forty-five, I do not hesitate to say that women are not only as safe. but safer 
risks than men, and that the statistics of our insurance companies are at 
variance with well-established facts. 

How, then, you ask, can it be that insured women do die faster than insured 
men? To answer this question I have consulted the offices of twelve of the 
largest companies in the world, and to get an unbiased opinion from them | 
asked them, *‘ Do you regard women as safe for risks as men?’ and their 
unvarying reply has been, ‘‘ Yes, if they had equally rigid medical examina- 
tions,” 

This, then, is the causus belli, this is the reason for a financial disqualitica- 
tion which works harm to both companies and women. 

They furthermore stated that if insurance companies would have competent 
women as examining physicians for women seeking insurance, there would at 
once be an increased demand for insurance by women and, as there would be 
no restraint in the examinations, the companies would increase the number in- 
sured and decrease the statistical death rate. 

I wish to quote the experience of our company in this connection : 
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A difference of twenty-nine per cent in favor of women, and in the average 
ages our books show men, fifty-two years, two months, twenty-two days; 
and women, forty-eight years, eight months; leaving three years and four 
months more life to women than men. 

And now, gentlemen, in behalf of women who need the protection of insur- 
ance, in behalf of the interests of your companies, I beg of you to give these 
thoughts a place in your consideration, and see if it be not true what I say to 
you, that discrimination against women by life insurance companies is unwise, 
unjust. 





Healthy Tenement Dwellers. 


It will somewhat astonish New Yorkers to be told that the teeming popu- 
lation of the tenement house districts is, as a rule, healthier than that of, 
in all other respects, more favored parts of the city. From the reports of 
Dr. R. S. Tracy, Register of Vital Statistics to the Board of Health, 
this would appear to be the case. Out of an estimated population of 
1,526,081 in New York, Dr. Tracy says, 1,093,701 have been found to be 
living in tenement houses, not including first-class apartment houses and 
flats of the better kind. There were 40,175 deaths in the city in 1888, and 
24,842 of these occurred in tenement houses. The number of persons who 
lived in tenement houses and died in hospitals and other public institutions 
during the year is not accurately known. The general death rate per 1000 
inhabitants was 26.33, while the death rate among tenement dwellers was 
22.71. . 

In the district west of Broadway and south of Fourteenth st., the death 
rate was 26.60, while in the district east of Broadway, which is the most 
densely populated part of the city and contains a tenement house population 
almost exclusively, the death rate was only 22.55. ‘‘This,” Dr. Tracy writes, 
‘* would seem to indicate that the population of the city has been underesti- 
mated and that the quoted death rate is too high, or that all the deaths be- 
longing to tenement houses had not been credited to them, or else that the 
death rate is actually lower for the tenement house population than for the 
rest of the city. 

‘*Tn all the districts the death rate of persons five years old and over, as 4 
rule, decreases as the number of tenants increases, while the death rate of 
children under five years of age increases up to a certain point, but when there 
are more than eighty tenants to a house the infant death rate diminishes the 
larger the number. It will be noticed that the general death rate is largest 
in houses containing from sixty to eighty tenants, and that it is caused by the 
higher death rate of children, which reaches 114 04 per tooo living in those 
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houses. The progressive decrease of the death rate among persons five years 
old and upward may be accounted for in three ways. The larger houses are 
occupied by poorer people, and a larger proportion of the sick go to hospitals, 
or that the houses contain a larger proportion of the age when the death rate 
is lowest, or that the tenants of larger houses actually live under better sani- 
tary conditions than those of the smaller ones.” 

Dr. Tracy sums up the results of his analysis as follows : 

1. The death rate in tenement houses is less than the general death rate of 
the city. 

2. The death rate in large tenement houses is less than in smaller ones. 

3. While diarrhceal diseases and diphtheria show a greater ceath rate in the 
larger houses, phthisis and pneumonia show comparatively little difference. 
That difference, however, is in favor of the larger houses. 

4. The greatest general death rate, the greatest death rate among persons 
over five years of age, the next to the highest death rate from diarrhoeal 
diseases and pneumonia, and markedly the highest death rate from phthisis, 
are in the district south of Fourteenth street and west of Broadway. The 
excessive mortality in this district probably is connected with the great num- 
ber of old houses and the dampness of the soil. 

While admitting that the results of his analysis are unexpected, Dr. Tracy 
hints that the health board’s supervision of the large tenement houses for a 
number of years may have made those houses better to live in than the smaller 
houses, over which the board has had little control. He promises to look into 
the subject further and to make another report. 











MERE MENTION. 


—The Michigan State Senate has passed an anti-trust bill. 

—The Theatre Royal at Bromley, Eng., was burned June 6. 

—The Vindicator is to become The American Underwriter. 

—A volunteer fire department has been organized at Stratford, Conn. 

—The Senate of Michigan has passed an anti-rebate life assurance bill. 

—Lloyds of London have also gone into the burglary insurance business. 

—The May fire losses at Detroit were $22,063, due to twenty-four actual 
hires. 

—Canton, Mass., is vigorously agitating the question of constructing water- 
works, 

—The Florida legislature adjourned last week. No insurance legislation 
went through. 

—The organization of the Parkersburg Insurance Company of Parkersburg, 
Va., is reported. 

—G. M. Sanborn of Manchester, N. H., a well-known underwriter, died 
in that city recently. 

—Three men were seriously injured on Friday last by the fall of an elevator 
in a Chicago sugar refinery. 

—The new Standard Fire Insurance Company of Kansas City, Mo., has 
been admitted to Minnesota. 

—At New Orleans the ordinance requiring fire escapes on buildings four 
stories high is being enforced. 

—During the month of May there were at Portland, Ore., but five alarms 
of fire, and no losses were reported. 

—The extension of the fire limits of the Eastern District of Brooklyn, to 
cover the entire district, is being strongly urged. 

—It is reported that the sale of automatically delivered accident tickets has 
been greatly stimulated by the Johnstown disaster. 


lhe city council of Seattle, W. T., has passed an ordinance forbidding 
the erection of frame buildings in the burned district. 
Man, lhe New Hampshire Fire and Spring Garden insurance companies have 
joined the New England Bureau of United Inspection. 


—The suburbs of Gloucester, Mass., are asking that the water supply sys- 
tem may be extended so as to give them fire protection. 


Bs, he city of New Orleans has brought suit against the other State and 
oreign Insurance companies represented in that city for license fees claimed 
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for the years 1887, 1888 and 1889, with two per cent interest. The total 
amount of the sums sued for is $62,950. 

—The New England Insurance Exchange will hold no meetings during 
July and August with the exception of one midsummer meeting. 

—Edward L. Shaw, well known among New York Underwriters, has been 
elected assistant secretary of the Fidelity and Casualty Company. 

—Dr. Carl Heym, a well-known German life underwriter and writer upon 
actuarial topics, died recently at Leipsic at the age of seventy-one. 

—A very gvod portrait of Col. William L. Trenholm, president of the 
American Surety Compary, was printed recently in The Graphic. 

—More mystery in the Hillman case. The arrested man is reported to 
have escaped from custody last week, but to have been recaptured. 

—Theophilus Springfield, the ex-organ blower of Boston, who set fire to 
St. John’s church in that city, has been sent to the State Reformatory. 

—By the burning cf a part of the Manningham Mills at Bradford, Eng- 
land, on Sunday, a loss of £50,000 was caused. ‘Two firemen were killed. 

—The World Life Reserve ard Accident Association and the National 
Dotare are two fraternal organizations recently incorporated at Detroit, Mich. 

—The projectors of the proposed Equitable Industrial Insurance Company 
of New Haven held a preliminary meeting June 14 to arrange for its organi- 
zation. 

—The Park Fire Insurance Company has been examined by the New York 
Insurance Department, and it is shown that on May 31 the company had a 
surplus of $1,000.67. 

—The Missouri Insurance Superintendent has brought suit against the 
Manufacturers Mutual Fire of St. Louis to compel it to wind up its affairs 
upon the ground that it is insolvent. 

—The adjustment agreement having been signed by more than the number 
of companies required, steps will probably be taken soon after the next meet- 
ing of the New York board to put it in force. 

—From the number of agencies which it is establishing in the Western 
States it would appear that the Commercial Union Life means to push its 
business vigorously in that part of the country. 

—During the week ending June 12 the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York paid thirty-one death claims and nineteen endowments, amounting 
in all to $166,095, or at the rate of $27,683 daily. 

—The Mansfield Drug Company, which has been suing some thirty-four 
insurance companies in the United States Circuit Court at Memphis, has 
recovered a verdict for $86,800, the amount sued for. 

—Lightning struck the stack of a mill at Waterville, Me., one day recently, 
and, passing down into the building, opened the automatic sprinklers in the 
machine shop, causing considerable damage by water. 

—Henry McIntee a twenty-year-old mill hand of Calais, Me., was arrested 
last week on a charge of starting a number of fires in the St. Croix cotton 
mills. He was caught while in the act of starting a fire. 

—The Missouri insurance department has obtained the conviction of W. C. 
Fisher of Callaway county, Mo., for unlawfully acting as agent of the Ameri- 
can Mutual Fire Insurance Company of South Bend, Ind. 

—During the week ending June 8 there were 688 deaths registered at the 
Bureau of Vital Statistics in New York city. This represents an annual death 
rate of 22.81 per 1c00 on an estimated pypulation of 1,568,684. 

—The Standard’s estimate of fire losses in the United States last week is 
$868,000. Including $7,000,000 for the Seattle fire, it makes the losses since 
January 1 $59,083,000. At this rate the loss for the year will be $126,539,660. 

—Joseph Jacoby of Paterson, N. J., said to be a “‘ professional firebug,” 
has been found guilty of setting fire to his store, which was in a large, frame 
tenement building, and sentenced to imprisonment for seven years and six 
months. 

—Stayton & Haide of Dallas, Tex., 
Mutual Life, have appointed two young New Orleans ladies, Miss S. L. 
Logan and Miss K. W. Bradford, to explain the benefits of the company’s 
female policies to the women of Louisiana. 

—A fire which broke out in N. B. Cushing's machine shop in Jersey City on 
Tuesday night of last week destroyed that building and spread to William 
Brown's boiler shop, Tooker & Sayre’s molasses refinery and the Wallis iron 
works. The fire alarm box first pulled was out of order, and rang in the 
wrong number, causing a delay of about a quarter of an hour before the de- 
It was feared that the fire would spread to the 


Southwestern managers for the Pacific 


partment reached the fire. 
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large steamer piers and ferry-houses, but by the efforts of the whole fire de- 
partment and three of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company's fire tugs the 
flames were finally confined to the buildings named. The losses were about 
$200,000. 
—The Governor of Pennsylvania refused to sign the bill for the support of 
the Philadelphia Fire Patrol, upon the ground of unconstitutionality. That 
the service may be continued, the companies are asked to agree to pay an as- 
sessment of not over two per cent of their Philadelphia premium receipts. 


—In the case in the United States Circuit Court of Mrs. Henry E. Lincoln 
against the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association for $10,000 assurance on 
the life of her husband, a jury has given the plaintiff a verdict for the full 
amount. The question was whether Mr. Lincoln was murdered or committed 
suicide, 

—The first sacrifice of the season to our idiotic way of celebrating Inde- 
pendence Day took plice at Boston last Thursday night, a blaze in a fire- 
works and toy dealer's warerooms causing the death of five persons, the 
injury of several others and a money loss of over $100,000, all covered by 
insurance, 

—Luckless Johnstown was visited on Monday by a large fire, which de- 
stroyed twenty-five more of its buildings, almost clearing the space between 
Market and Walnut streets and Main street and the river. The spread of 
the flames was only checked by tearing down houses in their path. The 
losses are not yet estimated. 

—The monthly meeting of the Life Insurance Association of New York was 
held at the Manhattan Beach Hotel, Coney Island, on Thursday, June 25, 
when the amendments to the constitution were adopted. The meeting was 
followed by a banquet which, as usual with the dinners of the association, was 
a most successful and enjoyable affair. 

—The Weekly Underwriter, in a supplement to its issue of June 15, com- 
memorated the close of thirty years publication of that journal under its 
various titles. The supplement contains numerous articles by insurance ex- 
perts, notably one by J. B. Ecclesine, founder of the paper, and is altogether 
a mosi interesting and creditable production. 

—Chas. A. Jenney, of The Weekly Underwriter, has been appointed spe- 
cial agent of the Census Bureau for the collection of insurance statistics. In 
1880 Mr. Jenney had supervision of the fire and marine insurance statistics, 
but in addition will now have charge of life, assessment, accident and miscel- 
laneous insurance, and will moreover collect the statistics of the building loan 
associations and similar societies of the United States, 


—A fire of unknown origin broke out early on Monday morning in the 
large brick building occupied by the Manhattan Brass Company on First ave- 
nue, between Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth streets, and completely de- 
stroved the building. 
brass goods in the city, and the losses on the building and costly machinery 
and stock are put at $150,000, Three hundred and fifty men are thrown 
temporarily out of employment by the fire. 


The company was one of the largest manufacturers of 


—Aqueduct Engineer McLean, who, at the request of Comptroller Myers 
of New York, examined the East Branch reservoir on the new aqueduct, has 
made his report. ** I think anyone examining this work and 
comparing it with the descriptions of the South Fork dam, which recently 


In it he states : 


gave way with such disastrous results, will be satisfied that there is absolute 
safety. 
inspection. 


Each stone is laid in a full bed of best mortar, under the most rigid 
The stones are of large size, best quality and thoroughly banded. 
The face stones are heavy and the joints perpendicular to the outside face. 
I mention these facts, as a recent publication stated that the interior was made 
of small stones.” 

—The Provident Savings Life Assurance Society is doing an exceedingly 
prosperous business, as we have noted on several previous occasions. The 
business thus far in 1889 shows a very large increase over that of 1888. For 
the first five months of 1888 the society issued 1362 policies, assuring 
$5,085,000. For 1889 the number of policies issued durmg the correspond- 
ing period was 2225, assuring $8,201,000, a gain of 867 policies and 
$3,116,000 of assurance written in the five months of the present year. The 
plan of assurance offered by the Provident Savings is exceedingly popular 
wherever made known, and the enterprise of the management is rapidly 
bringing it to the knowledge of the masses. 

—According to The Monetary Times, application has been made fora 
charter for ‘‘ The Loyal Protestant Life Insurance Company of Ontario,” to 
have a capital of $500,000. The applicants for the charter are Alderman 
Bell, Mayor Clarke, Public School Inspector James L. Hughes, W. Gail- 
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braith, clergyman, and J. D. Wells, insurance manager. Torontois to be the 
headquarters of the company, and the business of life assurance is to be 
carried on ‘‘ in accordance with the laws in force in this province relating to 
life insurance by such methods, systems or plans as may hereafter be adopted 
and authorized.” ‘* So that,” says The Times, ‘‘ we do not know what kind 


of company it is to be except that it will be truly loyal,” 


—It is not sufficient to simply provide a city with a good fire alarm system 
without making arrangements for keeping it in order. The other day in Jer- 
sey City when a fire broke out the nearest fire alarm box was out of order, the 
firemen were delayed a full quarter-hour in reaching the spot, and a little 
blaze, which might readily have been quenched in its first stages, developed 
into a $200,000 fire. Only by the hardest work on the part of the fire depart- 
ment, aided by the fire tugs of the Pennsylvania Railroad, were the flames 
kept from sweeping the water front of the city, with its great values in wharves 
and warehouses and the big transatlantic steamers at their piers. The watch- 
fulness over a fire dlarm telegraph system should never be relaxed for a day, 
The derangement of any part of it for an hour may at any time offset the use- 
fulness of years.—Fire and Water, 


—A remarkable case of alleged wholesale poisoning for the sake of the life 
assurance money is reported from Pittston, Pa. One Glynn and his wife, 
whose lives were assured, and who lived with their son Edward, died sud- 
Shortly afterward the husband of a 


His life had been also assured for a 


denly within two weeks of each other. 

woman of the place also died suddenly. 
small sum, and his widow promptly married Edward Glynn, 
Graighan of Scranton, who carried a policy of $500 on her life, and was re- 
lated to the Glynns, visited them, and within two days was taken ill and died, 
An autopsy was made, evidences of arsenical poisoning found and the Glynns 
The authorities believe that they conspired to poison their relatives 


Recently Mary 


arrested, 
and collect the life assurance. 
out, each time shortly after having his property well insured. 


Glynn is also said to have been twice burned 


—On June 1 the Insurance Commissioner of Minnesota published an offi- 
cial notice to the effect that he had revoked the license of the American Fire 
Minnesota. The 
reason given was that a judgment entered against it for a small amount was 
unsatisfied. The company immediately had the judgment suit reopened, and 
thereupon the Commissioner officially announced that he had restored to the 
company its license for Minnesota. All who read the first 
understand that the revocation of its license was a technical matter, and that 
a company of the standing of the American would not be guilty of any actual 
offense that would warrant such punishment as the taking away of its license 
permanently. With assets amounting to nearly $3,000,000 and a surplus of 
nearly $400,000 the American is good for any valid claim brought against 
it, and if the Minnesota judgment is finally affirmed there is no question that 
But the company does not propose to pay claims 


Insurance Company of Philadelphia to do business in 


notice would 


it will be promptly paid. 
of any nature that it regards as unjust. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 

—Viles Smith, agent for the Imperial Fire, at Boston. 

—A. M. Brewster, agent for the Guardian Assurance, at Boston. 

—Henry S. Crossman, agent for the Mutual Life, at Springfield, Mass. 

—E. C. Bush, special agent for New England of the Commercial Union. 

—Ducat, Lyon & Co., agents for the Union of San Francisco, at Chicago 

—W. H. Osgood, agent for the Mutual Life of New York, at Laconia, N. H. 

—Jeremiah Kelly, agent for the Atlantic Fire and Marine at Fall River, Mass 

e 

—A. R. Overpeck, special agent for Minnesota, for the St. Paul Fire and 
Marine. 

—Curtis Clark, agent for the Insurance Company of the State of Pennsylvania 
at Boston. 

—W. S. Hayes of Louisville, Ky., special agent of the New York Life Insurance 
Company. 

—John Keegan, special agent of the Commercial Union, with headquarters at 
Richmond. 

—G. W. Deatherage, special agent for Missouri for the New York Life and 
Equitable Accident insurance companies, 

—Walter S. Wilkinson, general agent of the Connecticut Mutual Life at Balti- 
more, has resigned in order to devote his whole time to other interests. 


—Calvin F. Troupe, general manager of the Manhattan Life for Maryland, 
West Virginia and the District of Columbia, with headquarters at Baltimore. 
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Hgency Wants. 





ANTED, POSITION IN OR OUT OF NEW YORK, 

by an experienced Bookkeeper, Accountant, Correspondent, etc., familiar with 

loss documents, adjustments and field work, who has been with a prominent General Agency 
organization the past eight years. 





Highest testimonials regarding character and efficiency. Expectations moderate. 
Address, “* SURPLUS,” Box 1072, P. O., New York City. 





ANTED—A LIFE INSURANCE AGENT OF 


established record and integrity, one capable of personal productiveness, and able 
to manage an agency can hear of a first-class opening in a Western State, by one of the lead- 
ing companies, by addressing 
“L,” care of Tue Spectator Co., 
No. 161 La Salle Street, 
Cuicaco, IL. 





ANTED—GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 





The Union Central Life Insurance Company desires to employ a few more general 
and special agents. To the right men, who can show good records, liberal contracts will be 
granted, 

The Life-Rate Endowment Policy, non-forfeitable and incontestable as issued by 
the Union Central, combines protection with investment at ordinary life rates, and is very 
popular and easy to work, as shown by the rapidly increasing business of the company. 
The amount of new insurance written since 1881 has increased over 550 per cent. Its 
interest rate has been the highest and its death rate the lowest, continuously, of any com- 
pany in the United States. Correspondence solicited. Address 

JOHN M. PATTISON, Vice-President, Cincinnati, O. 


ANTED, BY THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL 

Life Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., as District Agents, energetic, reli- 

able men, who can and will personally secure application for insurance. Address, with 
reference and experience (if any), the COMPANY, at Hartford, Conn. 








GOOD AGENTS WANTED 


TO WORK THE 


RENEWABLE TERM PLAN 


——WHICH IS 





The SAFEST, the CHEAPEST, and the FAIREST contract 
of Life Insurance attainable. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Home Office, 120 Broadway, N. Y. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Sec. SHEPPARD HOMANS, Pres. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT WHICH MEANS BUSINESS. 





Territory is being rapidly taken. The following is still open: 


NORTH HALF OF INDIANA, SOUTH HALF OF ILLINOIS, 
EAST HALF OF PENNSYLVANIA for a contract with FULL CON- 


TROL*OF TERRITORY, for the 


Home Life Insurance Company of New York. 


APPLY TO 


EDGAR H. KELLOGG, 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Special Wotice. 


Prominent Agents and Brokers. 











EHM & VAN .DEINSE, INSURANCE AGENTS 

and Brokers, Indianapolis, Ind. Insurance effected in any part of the United 

States. Correspondence solicited. Applications for the German Insurance and Savings 
Institution of Quincy, Ill., should be referred to this office, 


ELSON & RAINE, GENERAL INSURANCE 

Agents, Successors to G. D. Raine, Memphis, Tenn., representing North British 

and Mercantile and American companies, including Tennessee State companies. Surplus 
lines placed. Correspondence solicited. 


E. LOWE, FIRE INSURANCE AGENCY, 
e Nos. 31 and 33 Pine Street, New York. Special facilities for placing large lines, 
Equitable rates. Reliable companies. 


OHN I. COVINGTON, INSURANCE BROKER. 
45 BROADWAY, - - - - = = NEW YORK. 


Horace Moopy 














Georce H. Leonarp. 


LEONARD & MOODY, 


INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


15 Cortlandt St., and 5 Cotton Exchange Building, N. Y. City ; Radford Building, Yonkers, 
N. Y. Members of the Metropolitan Board of Fire Insurance Brokers and Marine Board 
Brokers, New York. Agents at Yonkers, N. Y., Alliance Ins. Ass'n, N. Y.; Queen and 
Imperial Insurance Cos , London, Eng.; Rochester German Fire Ins. Co., N. Y ; Travelers 
Life and Accident Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn. Correspondence solicited from first-class 
companies writing surplus lines. Telephone Call, New 334. 


CHARLES TREDICK. ESTABLISHED 1869. Ww. Cc. Bannerr. 
HARLES TREDICK & CO., INSURANCE AGENTS 
and Brokers, 339 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Special attention given to 
placing Surplus lines 
EORGE H. BINNEY, 
Insurance Agent and Broker, 
65 KILBY STREET, - - - ° © » “ 











BOSTON, 





New England Manager and Local Agent for Leading Fire and Marine In- 
surance Companies. 

AMES M. LEWIS, BROKER IN 

Agent and Adjuster, 

No. 67 LIBERTY STREET, - - - - NEW YORK. 


Licensed by Insurance Department to deal with non-admitted companies, 





INSURANCE, 





Surplus Insurance on approved risks located with promptness, with sound loss-pay!ng 
companies only. 


OX & MEEKER, INSURANCE AGENTS AND 
Brokers, 205 Keith and Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Insurance placed in reliable companies on good mercantile and manufacturing risks 





Correspondence solicited, 





Prominent Agencies at Chicago. 








Capita STock, $500,000.00. Ner Surrius, $418, 358.07. 
MERICAN STEAM BOILER INS. CO. OF N. Y. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 
Rooms 318, 319, 320 and 321 Phoenix Building, Cuicaco, Int. 
THACHER, VOIGHT & HOLMAN - - - 
J D. Murpny, Chief Inspector. 


Managers, 


Telephone, 1459. 





T. H. Wasstan. E. N. Wirey, 
EBSTER & WILEY, SUCCESSORS TO S. M. 


Moore & Co., 168 and 170 La Salle Street. Telephone 1664, “*Chicago.”” Orient 
Insurance Co.; Southern California Insurance Co.; Lion Fire ‘surance Co.; Providence- 
Washingto : Insurance Co. 
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Estasiisnep A, D, 186s. 


A. LOWELL & CO., INSURANCE. 





o. 161 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 





Bavier C. MILLER. 


INSURANCE 


Established in 3873+ 


GRANGER SMITH. 


RANGER SMITH & MILLER, 
Agency, Nos. ma and 158 La Salle Street, Mi tint 


DOLPH LOEB & SON, INSURANCE AGENCY, 


170 La Salle St., Chicago. Royal Insurance Co., of Liverpool; Rochester German 
Insurance Co., of Rochester, N. Y.; Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Co., of New York; 
Peoples Insurance Co., of New York ; German Fire Insurance Co., of Pittsburgh. 


H J. STRAIGHT & CO., INSURANCE AGENTS, 


No. 150 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
HOMAS & WM. A. GOODMAN, AGENTS, 


142 and 144 La SALLE Street. 














UNION INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CuicaGo AGENCY OF FirREMAN’s Funp INsuRANCE Company OF CALIFORNIA. ° 


General Agency, Western Department, Union of California. 








- E. W. Lyman. 
W. LYMAN & CoO., 


e Chicago. 


Cuar.es L. Buss. 


152 LA SALLE STREET, 


ben hits 763 , 





ESTABLISHED IN ‘1878. 


H. KOCH & CO., 
e General Insurance Agents, 
No. 195 LA SALLE STREET, - - - - CHICAGO. 


Burlington, Iowa. 


Agents for BurLinGton INsuRANCE ComPANy, 





Gro. W. MontGomery. M. L. C. FunKHOoUsER. 


EO. W. MONTGOMERY & CO., INSURANCE 


Agency, 177 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. Agents for American Ins. Co., Newark; 
Firemens Ins. Co., Newark; Standard Fire Ins. Co., New York; Fidelity and Casualty. 

















Co., New York. Fire, Plate Glass, Bonds of Suretyship. Telephone 303. 
FIRE UNDERWRITER, 
220 La Salle Street, - - - - . - ° - CHICAGO. 
A. D. 1848. 


HIO FARMERS INSURANCE CO. OF LE ROY, 
Ohio. E. M. CONDIT, General Agent, 208 La Salle St., Chicago. 
Wo. C. Macitt. Cuas. A. VaIL. 
M*c" EASTMAN & CO., 
INSURANCE AGENCY, 
‘Telephone Nec. 1978. S. W. Cor. La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago. 


Frank L, EAsTMAN, 





Prominent Brokers at Chicago. 














E. GILPIN, FIRE INSURANCE BROKER, 





e Rooms 450, 452 and 454 Rookery Building, Chicago. References: Metropolitan 
National Bank. R.G. Dun & Co. The Bradstreet Co, 
T. MARSHALL & CO., FIRE INSURANCE, 


e 35 Major Block, No. 149 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
large lines on mercantile and manuf acturing properties. 


Special facilities for placing 


RED P. BUELL & CO., GENERAL INSURANCE 


agents, 175 La Salle Street, Chicago, make a specialty of placing surplus lines for 
responsible agents throughout the country. Referencesif required. 








W. BROWN, FIRE INSURANCE BROKER, 


e 504 and 506 The Rookery, Chicago, 


Reference, Chicago Natignal Bank. 
















HE LANCASHIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
OF MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
Established 1852. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
DONALD MACKAY, of Vermilye & C 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, of Bliss, Fabyan & Co. 
HORACE 5. FAIR HILD, of H. B. Claflin & Co. 
EDWARD LITCHFIELD, Manager. GEORGE PRITCHARD, Sub-Manager. 
Cuier Orrice in Unitep STarEs, 
Nos. 40 and 42 PINE STREET, New York. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


i ae Fs cncn pins duedivauress saniactbtudwidneidubbaaninsosent Chicago, Ill. 
. &. SIE ......-0-- Cincinnati, Ohio. | S.O. COTTON & BROS..... Houston, Tex. 
HUTSON LEE.........-. Charleston, S. C. E. W. CARPENTER...San Francisco, Cal 


From whom all information as to the Company may be obtained. 





GEORGE STEWART, Gen. Manager of the Company, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000.00. 
THE STANDARD'S 


POLICY IS WORLD-WIDE 
and free from all unnecessary 








restrictions, 
THE STANDARD’S Policy 
gives fifty-two weeks indemnity. 
THE STANDARD makes 
no deductions from death claims 
for indemnity claims previously 








paid. 
Stewart Marks, Secretary. E. A. Lzonarp, Ass’t Sec’y, 
C. H. Hircucock, M. D., Adjusting Surg. 


JUPIED TERRITORY. 


D. M. Ferry, President. 
F. F. PARKINS, Superintendent. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR UNOCC 





ONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. 
100 BROADWAY, NEW YorK. 


INSURE AGAINST FIRE AT REASONABLE RATES, 


STATEMENT, JANUARY IsT, 1889. 





I a cui emeebe $2,501 ,884.39 
Renny Ser Sanaa. Remn O0e.  . .g. co usveeccnscdobnsstéebonckaenohess 54,495.00 
Reserve for losses i ES SE ah Sa SR Rot PRR BT ESE FR Set 245,273-64 
I oe a a cehcateednbekabbestensunasiness 1 000,000.00 
ETB a atc otlnas dindokap bash redeabasnacsudiuedermminwenseecedsacuae 1,226,691.66 
ES a ON EERE ETE! SE $5,028,344.69 

F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres. and Sec. Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Department- 
HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres. and Sec. Agency Department... 





ORGANIZED JANUARY 13, 1799. 


ROVIDENCE-WASHINGTON INS. CO. 


20 Market Square, Providence, R. I. 


RE SRE GR eictcedxkiamhcswatnammniakatisdesiwediniiin digudeial _ $x,174,148.23 
LIABILITIES. 

i ON os te dmenrebcbeetnd Gkdemibbbermnnecba $542,445.05 

DENS COE GUID BOR on cennccnccecpnctececeueveesoescnseodses 119,080.87 

Cash Capital pens andddatessenetdvebtetesdrhabenbatebunerenbertestes ewcceceses 400,000.01 

Net DIE nena ccdeenaterst nesssescorebhecennwneseeGberenesssctborsetcoss 112,622.36 





—$1,174,148.28 
J. H. DEWOLF, President. GEO. E. BIXBY, Treasurer. 
J. B. BRANCH, Vice-President, E. L. WATSON, Secretary. 


Holger de Roode, Chicago, Manager Western Department ; Charles F. Wilson, em 
General Agents for Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming and New Mexico; J, H. Norton, 
aes e, Fla, General Agent Southern Department ; U. B. Wilson, San Francisco, 
Manager Pacific Coast Department. 





INCORPORATED 1832. 


HE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
THE COUNTY OF PHILA. 


Orrice, 110 South Fourth St. 





Cash Capital - - - - - - - $400,000.00 
Assets, - - - - - - - =  - 806,506.70 
Net Surplus, - - - - - - - 155,384.64 


JAMES N. STONE, President. 
JACOB NAYLOR, Vice-President. 
CHARLES R. PECK, Secretary and Treasurer. 


FRANK M. CRITTENDEN, Ass’t Secretary. 


o 
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INCORPORATED 1881. 


HOME BENEFIT 


ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICES: 
No. 137 Broadway, New York. 


CLAIMS PAID, over, - - - $465,000.00 


WM. A. CAMP, Mejzes; Sfxxo™ President. 
H. C. BROWNELL, Vice-Pres. J. C. MOORE, Manager of Agencies. 


E. A. BAKER, Secretary. W. G. RICHARDS, M. D., Medical Director. 





F. J. BROWN, TREASURER. 


Under Bonds to the American Surety Co., Capital $1,000,000.00, 


Reserve Fund Dividends of the Fifth and Each Subsequent Year. 


DEPOSITORIES: 
For Mortuary Fund, 
CENTRAL TrRusT Co. 


For Reserve Fund, 
FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST Co. 


Certificates Written, Over 16,000. 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE OF ALL KINDS, 


Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp’n 


(LIMITED) 








OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - - - - $2,500,000 
Patp-up CAPITAL, - - - * - 500,000 
Depesited in the United States, - - 195,000 





TRUSTEES FoR THE Unitep Stares.—Oliver W. Peabody, Esq., Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
Boston ; Chauncey M. Depew, Esq., Pres’t N. Y. Central Railroad Co., New York ; Samuel 
Sloan, Esq., Pres’t Del., Lack. & West. R.R. Co., New York ; Wm. A. French, Esq., Abram 
French & Co., Boston, French, Potter & Wilson, Chicago, Pres’t Mass. Nat’l Bank ; Hon. 
John Lowell, Boston. 





KIRBY & DWIGHT, 
General Agents for State of New York, 
54 Pine Street, N. ¥. 


Taare INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF EVANSVILLE 


Chief Office for United States, 
Boston, Mass. 
ENDICOTT & MACOMBER, Managers, 





AND 


INDIANA INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF INDIANAPOLIS, 


McGILLIARD & DARK, General Agents, 


INDIANAPOLIS, . - - - . INDIANA 





ORGANIZED 1868. 


FIREMANS FUND 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT, 
No. 70 KILBY STREET, - - . BOSTON, MASS. 
G. W. KELLOGG, Manager. 


CENTRAL DEPARTMENT, 


157 AND 159 LA SALLE STREET, -~ - CHICAGO, ILL. 


THOMAS S. CHARD, Manager. 





—THE— 


METROPOLITAN 
Plate Glass 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
JANUARY rst, 1888, 


Surplus and Capital, $275,000 


Henry HARTEAU .......-...... President 
- Daniet D. Wuirney..... Vice-President 
Evcene H. Winstow........- Secretary 











PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


SSS / S “ag No. 66 Liberty Street, New York City. 
‘ es : Joun P. Camppe tr, Gen, Agt., 
>i at-e—w No. 162 La Salle Street, - Chicago. 


HE NEW YORK AND NEW HAVEN 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER COMPANY'S 
WET SYSTEM. VACUUM DRY SYSTEM. 
ELECTRIC DRY SYSTEM. 





— OF FICE — 
No. 165 Broadway, New York. 


Estimates furnished without charge. Correspondence solicited with Insur- 
ance Companies, and parties desiring to protect their property 
against fire. Agents wanted i in all all large cities, 


- LOYDS PLATE GLASS INS. CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 68 William Street. 


Cash Capital, ani ie FE $100,000. 


Insures Plate Glass against Accidental Breakage, Fire Exceptea. 
J. B. Beemer, Pres. D. B. Hausteap, Vice-Pres. Ww. T. , Woons, Sec. 


URPLUS LINES ¢ R 
WALTERP, DIGKERSON® Go 


FIRE INSURANCE MANAG REF XPERT BROKERS 








| FiRE INSURANCE 
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BUSINESS! 


Those who are looking for business opportu- 
nities, in this or other cities, can make _ profit- 
able arrangements, if’ references are satisfactory, 


by writing or applying to ij 


— TH E— 


UNITED STATES MUTUAL 


Accident Association, 


820, 3822 and 324 BROADWAY, 


New York City. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST 
ACTIVE AND RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


——BY THE—— 


Provident Fund Society 


Plain and equitable contract with members, 
Address 





Liberal terms to the right men. 
presenting all the best features of accident insurance, 


A. N. LOCKWOOD, President, 
280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 





— PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


OF CALIFORNIA. 
ORGANIZED 1868, 
LIFE and ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
Gro, A. Moors, Pres't. 
J. N. Patron, Sec’y. 


Gero. W. Beaver, Vice-Pres’t. 
Tuos. Bennet, Gen. Sup’t. 


Paid on account of Policyholders, - - over $4,000,000.00. 


The only Life Insurance Company in the United States whose Stockholders are Liable 
for the Debts of the Corporation. 


LIFE POLICIES UPON APPROVED FORMS. 
ACCIDENT POLICIES ARE WORLD-WIDE AND DEFINITE 
LOW CASH RATES. NO ASSESSMENTS. 








LLIANCE INSURANCE ASSOCIAT’N 


OF NEW YORK. 


Fire Insurance. Stock Company. 


JAMES YEREANCE, President. ARMSTRONG MALTBIE, Secretary 


Office, 32 Nassau Street, Mutual Life Building. 








THE 


IDELITY MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
No. 914 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


INCORPORATED IN 1878. 


The business of this association is conducted on the principle of ‘‘ Quick sales and 
small profits.” , 

The saving effected by policyholders is the equivalent of a dividend of 53.44 per 
cent on ‘‘ legal reserve" life premiums. This fact, coupled with the absolute security 
afforded by the Fidelity, makes it easy to sell its policies, which are plain, untechnical, 
and incontestable after five years. 

The Fidelity qualifies as a natural rate company, thereby avoids the technical 
reserve liability; limits the expense of management in the contracts of insurance ; 
and for the convenience of members receives their payments annually or quarterly, 
based on an assumed mortality (30 office experience), from which the natural rate 
or cost is deduced. 

If policies are discontinued any time after seven years, the unused payments will 
not be forfeited, but may be used in extending the original or a smaller amount of 
insurance, until such payments are expended. 

At the end of probable life, a member may convert his policy into a disability 
benefit equal to about 60 per cent of its face value. 

The Fidelity is now writing about $10,000,000 insurance per annum, has paid 
$600,000 in losses, has $150,000 invested assets, and $404,140 other assets. 


Correspondence solicited with agents of experience and intelligence. 
L. G. FOUSE, 


President and Actuary. 





Synopsis of the Report of the Executive Committee to the Members at the 
Annual Meeting, held February rsth, 1888. 





H. M. MUNSELL, Pres’t. A. C. HUNT, Sec’y. 


The National Alliance, 


TEMPLE COURT, 


New York, February 2oth, 1889. 
To the Directors and Members of the National Alliance: 


_ In submitting the Fourth Annual Statement, the Executive Committee of the Board of 
Directors respectfuly call your attention to the large increase of business during the year 
ending Dec. 31st, 1888. 

_ The amount of new insurance written and accepted in 1888 on new and carefully selected 
lives, is something in which we may all feel a just and honorable pride. There can be no 
better evidence of the prosperity of a life insurance company than a steady and healthy 
increase in number of policyholders and amount at risk. 

The National Alliance issued its first policy November 7th, 1885, and, while the business 
has been conservatively prosecuted, its progress has been substantial, as thé following record 
will show: 


NUMBER OF POLICIES AND AMOUNT OF INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


NUMBER, AMOUNT. 


ane me oS SEP aee $1,856,500 
= 2h, | ea Rea & 2a 6,972,000 
™ hf BAS Ciicedcmiewdanminnssinn 11,142,000 
e * i viarneiuvehavheanechs HEPewcsensvcsvevcsccs 134540,500 


The losses for 1888 were but $77,000, instead of $120,818.39, as was to be expected by the 
American Experience Tables of Mortality. The table premium rates of The National Alliance 
(six full bi-monthly mortuary calls) are equal to the Mortality Table, with 3314 per cent added 
for the reserve fund. The full number of mortuary premiums were not required during 1888, 
and but 66% per cent of the same was collected; the reduction being $53,771.80, which was 
equal to a dividend of 33% per cent. 

These results were not reached by what some people call “* Goop Luck,” but through the 
co-operation of an active, observing and intelligent corps of agents and medical examiners in 
the field, and an able medical director at the home office. 


HENRY E. SIMMONS, } 
JOHN LE BOUTILLIER, | 
H. M. MUNSELL, } 
A. C. HUNT. } 
B. F. TRACY, j 


GOOD AGENTS AND MANAGERS WANTED. 


Executive 


Committee. 
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ACCIDENT INSURANCE OF ALL KINDS, 


Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp’n 


(LIMITED) 





OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - - - - 2, 500,000 
Patp-upPp CAPITAL, - - - - - 500,000 
Deposited in the United States, ° ° 261,000 


TRUSTEES FOR THE Unitrep Strates.—Oliver W. Peabody, Esq., Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
joston ; Chauncey M. Depew, Esq., Pres’t N. Y. Central Railroad Co., New York ; Samuel 
Sloan, Esq., Pres’t Del., Lack. & West. R.R. Co., New York ; Wm, A, French, Esq., Abram 
French & Co., Boston, Pres. Mass. Nat’l Bank ;*Hon. John Lowell, Boston. 


Chief Office for United States, 
Boston, Mass. 
| ENDICOTT & MACOMBER, Managers. 


KIRBY & DWIGHT, 
General Agents for State of New York, ! 


54 Pine Street, N. ¥. 





Twenty-Fourth Year of Successful Business. 





THE 


MARYLAND LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BALTIMORE. 
$1,371,097.11 
$315,162.09. 


This ts the only Company having a deposit of eae 000 with the Treasurer 
of the State of Mary land for the protection of tts Policy holders. 


Assets. - - - - - - - 


Surplus as regards policyholders. - - 





WM. H. BLACKFORD, President. 


CLAYTON C. HALL, Actuary. JOHN W. HANSON, Cashier. 
FRANK DONALDSON, M.D., Medical Director. 





During the twenty-four years of this company’s business, every death loss has been paid 
promptly without litigation, delay, or compromise in any case. 





TO INSURANCE AGENTS. 
Tb* Agents of the Maryland Life Insurance Company report direct to the Home 
under contracts which specify the terms and conditions of their compensation, 
. There are no General Agents, consequently the Local Agent gets the full benefit of 
the commission and renewal. 

They receive for their work in the interest of the Company, under the terms of their 
contracts, as much compensation in the way of commissions and renewals as any Life Insur- 
ance Company can safely pay. 

4. They thus have the opportunity of building upa business directly for themselves and 
enjoying its results in the future. 
For further information on this subject communicate with the Company. Address, 


MARYLAND LIFE INS. CO., 10 South St., Baltimore, Md, 


ERRING’S SAFES. 


I. 
Office, 





THE BEST. FIRE-TRIED. 





Send for ‘**The Champion Record.” 


HERRING & CO.,, 


251 and 252 Broadway, -  - NEW YORK. 





INCORPORATED IN . 1865. 


GERMAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


FREEPORT, ILL. 


OE ao itn cnxa da W inn kaasde $200,000.00 
SR iawncakcnaneseedenk cdtadnae eens 
et Gis 55 ss icestsctines Peidneee dda 


1,760,75 3.00 
355,822.00 


Assets, January 1, 1889..... RNGKOR OSD . 2,316,575.00 


M, HETTINGER, President, 


FIDELITY AND CASUALTY C0. 


OF NEW YORK, 





214 AND 216 BROADWAY, 


Capital, $250,000.00 | Assets, $774,550.24 


Issues SURETY BONDS guaranteeing the fidelity of per- 


sons in positions of trust, such as Employees of Railroads, 


Ban's, etc., also Administrators, Guardians, etc, 
Issues Accident Policies, containing all modern features, 


Also Plate Glass and Boiler Policies of approved form. 


OFFICERS: 


RICHARDS, President. GEO. F. SEWARD, Vice-President. 
ROB'T J. HILLAS, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 





WM. M. 


Gro. S. Cor, Pres. American Ex. Nat. Bank. | Joun L. Riker, - Of J. L. ty D. S. Riker. 
J. S. T. SrRANAHAN, Pres, Atlantic Dock Co. | A. S. Barnes, - - Of A.S. Barnes & Co. 
A. E. Orr, - - Of David Dows & Co. , G. McCuLLouGu, oh, Pe anama R'’y Co. 


. S. Moore, - Of Moore, Low & Wallace. 


A. G. WILLIAMS, Pres, Chemical Nat. Bank. 
,Rocers MAXWELL, Pres. Cen. R.R. of N. 3. 


G. B. Hutt, - - - -_ Retired Merchant. | 

H. A. Hur.evr, Pres. Com. of Emigration. M. RicHarps, - - - - - President. 

J. D. Vermitve, ‘Pres. Merchants Nat. Bank. | Gro. F. Sewarp, - - Vice-President. 
Wm Hates, Pres Atlantic Trust Co. 


NUAL STATEMENT 


The Bankers and Merchants Alliance 


For the Insuring of Lives on a Level Premium Plan, 

For THE YEAR ENDING APRIL 30, 1880. 
Balance Anell 90, SODB. wcces cncceescsapncssccccveccccesovccesetes --- $32,488.04 
Smee TIGER GI GURNOED. «on cec-concocecerve census enses cesnesesosey 43,117.71 
DRS BOF SER ioc ann cwcccedsccsccs cccvansseccesessoveseseesss eaten 25,000.00 





OF 


$75,605 75 








TateeMOE BO GONIROES. cc ccc ceccevedosescvcccseecenese cosccasseccese 437.98 
EXPENSES .. «200 cc ccen co- cc ccc cccece cocese covccccececerececccesores 9,608.93 35,046.91 
Balance, April 30, 1889.....-.-.-.2--0---eeerennceereesceeecceee $40,558.84 

INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
U.S. Trust Co. - ee ty DORR oc ccccveccccceve sesevessescescoscesscncersnscon $36,197.58 
Se. Nicholas Bawk ....... ..ccccccccccce cccces ccccsc ccc cccces cccceccocsccesocece 3,501.67 
Cs BR GIBB. ccc ecw ccervess soosccecescoss wee nces cewwne cocnee eens cece eeesee cece 799.59 
leita $40,558 84 
TOTAL ASSETS. 

IO a isiis i eminem aaniignmiog oe ea eeee ten ee ccc ceee ceeene neneen meen cers cneseeseee $40,558.84 
Premiums in process of collection . 531.11 
PUPRUIS. ccccconcceeccecccoceces seenwtss scenes ecessesncess or ceccceccccccccscs 700.00 
LIABILITIES—NONF, $41,789.95 


> Rm: ¥ 


LEWIS, 7yveasurer. 


FOBES, ee “EDWARD H. BETTS, Vice-Presipenr. 
ISAAC B. LEWIS, Secrerary. 


165 & 167 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


NATHAN 


Nos, 
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Capital, $200,000. Chartered 1887. Over $100,000 paid in in Cash. 


THE 


onnecticut |ndemnity Association 


OF WATERBURY. 


SAWYER, - - * 








Veron: LL. PRESIDENT. 


NOT AT COST. 


NO. We are not working exclusively for glory or offering insurance ‘‘ at cost,”’ 
but under our combination of factors, which are copyrighted, we are enabled to give 
better security, more advantages and privileges for less money than those Compa- 
nies who ADVERTISE TO DO BUSINESS ‘‘AT COST."" We do not ask or expect 
agents to work for small pay; but if they want to work for a company that is alive 
to the demands of the insuring public, and that has a system that is in advance of 
any other company, easy to sell, and adapted to all ages and conditions, then write 
for confidential terms to the 


‘ .* s x 7 a x Ty y ~ % x Ty 
CONNECTICUT INDEMNITY ASSOCIATION 
OF WATERBURY. 

Plans are indorsed and verified by the most eminent and astute insurance 
experts, and pronounced by all, THE GRANDEST COMBINATION OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE EVER DEVISED. Address B. D, AVIS, Manager of Agencies, Waterbury, 
Connecticut, 


jJoun H. Guernsey, Vice-President. Epwarp A. WriGut, Secretary. 
H. W. Lake, Treasurer Mortuary Fund. Cuas. E, Lams, Treas. Old Age Benefit Fund. 
A. M. BLaKeEstey, Treas. Dividend Fund. Drs. Norru and AxTEe.e, Medical Directors, 
Braxton D. Avis, Manager of Agencies. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Harry C. Browne Lt. 
Hersert W. LAKE. 
Imri A. SpENCER. 


Louis M. Meyer. 
DaniEL F. WEBSTER. 
Bue_t. Heminway. 


Victory L. SAwver. 
Epson A. Jupp. 
Ep-varp A, WriGur. 





Special Wotice. 








NTIL THE WITHDRAWAL OF THIS NOTICE 

sets of the Life Insurance Valuation Tables of the late Elizur Wright, three 

volumes, may be obtained for $20. A limited number only of the Four Per Cent Valuation 

Tables remain. Orders may be sent to WALTER C. WRIGHT, Administrator, Box 1004, 
Medford, Mass. 





TY OF LONDON 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. (Limited) 


OF LONDON, ENG. (STOCK COMPANY). 


Head Offices in the United States, 


20 KILBY ST. Boston, Mass. 


JOHN C. PAIGE, Resident Manager. 


Western Office, Chicago, IIl., 


EDWIN A. SIMONDS, General Agent 





ERMAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE Co. 


Or New York. 


Office, No. 115 Broadway. 


Gas Rosete, Tam. 6, WER s ccesccccce wncsesce dassoscunvee cscsccacecesesennsces $5,388,532.59 
Capital Stock .........cccceccccos cccces cnscce sccees cocewe ceccese-cnccscscesese $x 000,00 
Reserve for Losses adjusted and in process. ..........- OS ie OE RES, = 198,764.92 
Reinsurance Reserve, (New York State Standard).........-.------------------ 1,890, 2 
Commissions due Agents and other Current Liabilities..................-..... 555427.87 
De I arcdbadacucewEwsetssnteseehs bathed deteiw oeksnh eepiin axnaawelins 2,243, 48 
OEE co acar dean ncceabietbiad oupere ahihns Tutabnekhwnsatea bende -$5,388,532.509 


EMIL OELBERMANN, President. 
JOHN W. MURRAY, Vice-Pres. JAMES A. SILVEY, and Vice-Pres. and Sec 
Western Department, Chicago, Il. 
EUGENE CARY, Manager. ROGERS PORTER, Ass’t Manager 
Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
TOM C. GRANT, Manager. GEO. F. GRANT, Ass’t Manager 





INCORPORATED 1832. 


HE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
THE COUNTY OF PHILA. 
OrFicr, 110 South Fourth St. 

Cash Capital, - $400,000.00 
Assets, - - - - - - - - 806,506.70 
Net Surplus, —_—— - * 2 - 155,384.64 


JAMES N. STONE, President. 
JACOB NAYLOR, Vice-President. 
CHARLES R. PECK, Secretary and Treasurer. 
FRANK M. CRITTENDEN, Ass’t Secretary. 
HENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CASH CAPITAL, - - - = = $1,000,000. 


Insures against Losses by Fire, Windstorms, Tornadoes, Cyclones and Lightning. 


NEW YORK OFFICES, 195 BROADWAY. 








GEORGE P. SHELDON, President. 
ARTHUR B. GRAVES, Vice-President. 
GEORGE INGRAHAM, 2d Vice-President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 
CHARLES C. LITTLE, Assistant Secretary 


Western and Southern Department, Phenix Building, Chicago, Ill., T. B. Burcu, Geners 
Agent. 

South Eastern Department, H. C. Stockpe.t, General Agent, Atlanta, Ga. 

J. W. Bariey, General Agent, Eastern Department and Middle States. Office in New 
York. 








SURETY ON BONDS. 


rrnrs SURETY COMPANY. 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


35:55 code Baba p ern re eEhee seh Kae sk ss . $1,000,000 
BONDSMEN SUPERSEDED. 

Bonds guaranteeing the honesty of officers and employees of banks, railway, express and 
telephone companies, other corporations and business houses. This company will act as 
surety ongbonds required in the Courts. 

RESIDENT TRUSTEES, NEW YORK. 
Thos. C. Platt, E. F. Browning, John J. McCook, 
Wm. Dowd, J. W. Pinchot, M. W., Cooper, 
Henry B. Plant, Geo. F. Victor, Wm. L. Trenholm, 
John H. Inman, A. H. Barney, C. H. Luddington, 
J. D. Ripley, L. W. Winchester, Joel B. Erhardt, 
R. N. Hazard, W.S. Gurnee, Walter S. Johnston, 

C. L. Tiffany, James A, Hayden, John A. McCall, 
H. D. Lyman. 

HENRY D. LYMAN, Vice-President 


Wm. A. Wheelock, 
F. W. Vanderbilt, 
Wm. B. Leonard, 
John i Knox, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, 
Henry H. Cook, 
Wn. B. Kendall, 


WM. L. TRENHOLM, President. 


ERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
OF NEW YORK. 





STATEMENT JANUARY Ist, 1889. 





ASSETS. 
se anne maaan wen SETAE RNCa Gus ebt chuaenh $1,000,000. 
ee Nn i ame ncnleee eioeeEgi ams Sweene s ; 1,015,05 
Reserve for losses under adjustment...................-----.---.- a 
ee eee < hee a - 726,445- 


Total - - - = = - $2,808,718.67 


ee en ee ae $1 5 
Increase in reinsurance during the year_...............--------- 107,001.03 
SS ON IIR 65 hota ceenees cavers wrcencdessenavotawetapucsie : 4,302.93 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, President. HUGO SCHUMANN, Vice-Pres't and Sec’y. 








Prapatharen 








